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SHIP YOUR SHEEP TO DENVER 


Road thet One sf tha Mertions davyeet 


A Se 


S. F. WEBSTER 


301 EAST OLIVE er. 
DEALER IN SHEEP 


Fart Coitins. Coro., _May 10, ae 


John Clay & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 


I was surprised in going over my records to find that 
during the feeding season of 1927-28 you sold for me on the Denver 
market 22,234 head of lambs and during the season just finished, 
16,490 head, all of which brought good prices in comparison with 
Eastern markets. A few years back, one would hardly think of ship- 
ping to the Denver market without first having a price guaranteed, 
but there is no market that has made the rapid strides in the way 
of furnishing an outlet for sheep than Denver has during the past 
few years. Years ago, 75% of the lambs fed in Northern Colorado 
drifted to the Chicago market but I have found by experience, 
that by having a market right next to your door means a great deal 
to the sheep feeders of this territory. It is my opinion that in 
a very few years the Denver market will handle the largest part 
of the lambs produced in Yyoming, Montana, Idaho, portions of Utah 
New Mexico and Southern Colorado. Denver is also fast becoming a 
feeder lamb market and this phase of the industry in my opinion 
will soon compare favorably with its reputation as a fat lamb 
market. 


I desire at this time to express my appreciation for the 
efficient manner in which Mr. Bone and his associates handled my 
consignments on the market. While the present market is a great 
disappointment, still on the whole, prices realized during the 
past season have been fairly satisfactory. 


Yours truly, 
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7 \4e\ Turn These Losses Into Profits! 
vosE/ Don’t Let Blackleg Kill ANY of Your Calves 


ALF losses from Blackleg still amount to many 
millions of dollars every year. 

CARELESSNESS is costing the cattlemen this 
huge loss—the common carelessness of taking a 
chance instead of playing safe. 

YOU, gentle reader, need not contribute as 
much as a thin dime to this vast, avoidable loss. 
YOU can pocket your full profit from every last 
one of your calves—so far as Blackleg is con- 





































cerned. 


Sure protection is now easy and inexpensive. Why longer 
tolerate ANY Blackleg loss? 

All you need do is go down the line with Franklin Vac- 
cine—don’t miss a single calf. But do it early—before Black- 
leg germs get in their deadly work. 

Dr. O. M. Franklin solved the Blackleg problem for you 
when he perfected a Blackleg Bacterin that was powerfully Tear Off and Mail Today! 
potent, yet free from all germ life and all toxins, Franklin 


Vaccine is sterile—it is highly concentrated—it is harmless Send your name in to nearest Franklin 
even to the youngest calves. 


ps : office for FREE copy of new third edi- 
It confers life immunity with one dose. : “ ” 
Get latest facts Read the interesting story of dependa- tion of the famous “Calf Book.” Abso-— 
HEMORRHAGIC ble Blackleg immunity as told in our 32- lutely no obligation. 
SEPTICEMIA page illustrated “Calf Book.” 
sania anes Sold by Drug Store Agencies; Nésiee... 
cE otherwise direct. | (NGM eee ee eee eee eee e eee eee eee 





0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. | Address 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS If new Booklet on Hemorrhagic Sep- 
Other Sales Offices: Kansas City, Alliance, Wichita, Amarillo, 


: ss : 
ni Pose Marte’ Fert Worth, ticemia is also desired, mark square [ ] 
Santa Maria, Rapid City, Calgary. 
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$7.00 a pound!!! 


YES, a steer actually did bring that price last year. It was 
the grand champion at the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, and it was raised and exhibited by an Iowa boy. It was 
the first time that a boy had ever been the winner of the 
championship, and those who have encouraged the boys’ 
and girls’ pig and calf club movement were active bidders 
when the championship steer was auctioned. 
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The record price paid for this particular steer should bea 
stimulus to the breeding of better beef animals, but it should 
not lead livestock growers to believe that steers can be 
made to be worth $7 a pound, or for that matter, any of the 
fancy prices that are paid at livestock expositions. 
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Steers are just beef and hides and by-products, and a steer 
cannot be worth more than the combined price of beef and 
hides and by-products. These prices, in turn, are de- 
termined by what the consumer is willing to pay. 


The worth of steers, therefore, is not determined by the 
bidding either in the show-ring or in the livestock pens, but 
rather by the strength of the demand from the ultimate 
consumer. Bidding at best can only reflect consumptive 


demand. 
- je 


President 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
U.8. A. 


We have prepared a book telling you about the general conditions governing 
the marketing of your livestock and the seasons of the year at which highest 
prices are paid. We will be glad to send it to you free, upon receipt of this 
coupon, with your name and address written on it. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Dept. OP-7, Chicago, III. 


Name R. F. D. No. 
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(Published at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at Post Office at Denver, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing at Special Postage Provided for inSection 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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The Department of Agriculture 


and Its New Home 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


million dollars to erect a suitable building for 

the United States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. At that time the various bureaus were 
scattered around the capital city in rented buildings, 
most of which were old affairs, poorly ventilated, 
badly lighted, and frightful fire-traps. The new 
building was finished and ready for occupancy early 
in 1907, but by that time the activities of this great 
branch of the government had expanded to a point 
where it could not house more than one-half of the 
force then on the rolls of the department. Large 
bureaus, such as the Forest Service and the Biological 
Survey, continued to use, and are now using, rented 
buildings, located in various parts of the city. 


T: 1902 CONGRESS appropriated about three 


“Uncle Jim’s” Stratagem 


In the fall of 1907, when “Uncle Jim” Wilson, then 
presiding over this great department, appeared be- 
fore the Appropriations Committees of Congress to 
discuss with them his needs for the next year, some 
inquisitive congressman said: “Mr. Secretary, we 
gave you several million dollars a few years ago with 
which to erect a building in which to locate the vari- 
ous bureaus of your department, and stop paying such 
big rents for private buildings.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mr. Wilson, “you gave me 
the money, and every dollar of it has been spent to 
the very best advantage.” There was a twinkle in 
the old Scotsman’s eyes as he spoke. 


“But, Mr. Secretary,” continued the honorable 
congressman, “I was over your way the other day, 
and you seem to have put up, not one, but two build- 
ings. How about that?” 

The twinkle spread into a broad smile—the canny 
old Scotsman was not at all abashed at this charge. 
“Not two buildings,” was his ready reply, “but two 
separate wings of one grand, big building. It took 
the entire appropriation to put up these two wings, 
and some day you gentlemen are going to give me 
about five million more with which to fill in the space 
between these two wings with a glorious central sec- 
tion, which will join them into one building in which 
the whole department will be housed.” 

How they laughed, those congressmen, at the 
clever way in which Mr. Wilson had expended the 
money they appropriated for his new home! 

“Moreover,” continued the secretary, “if you don’t 
act pretty quickly, the department will outgrow even 
the enlarged building, and we shall be forced to erect 
still further wings to take care of this department, 
which seems to grow beyond all our plans and ex- 
pectations.” 

But Congress was deaf to his needs and pleas for 
more room. Weren’t there post-offices and public 
buildings to be erected at their home towns, for which 
no funds were available? Why appropriate for 
buildings in the capital city when Podunk needed a 
post-office building, and some other town a custom- 
house? 
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Rapid Expansion of Department 


And so it ran on year after year. The Agricul- 
tural Department was expanding constantly. Every 
session of Congress added to its duties, and conse- 
quently to its personnel. They were housed in rented 
buildings all over Washington. Some of them were 
miles from the secretary’s office, which he still main- 
tained, and which is at this very moment being main- 
tained, in the funny little old red-brick building that 
was put up thirty or forty years ago to take care of 
the first secretary the department ever had. If the 
situation was bad in 1907, it is infinitely worse today. 
Strangers coming to Washington to do business with 
some of the bureaus of the department are forced to 
hire guides to help them find the bureau they want. 


Finally, in 1913, the situation became so desperate 
that Congress passed a public-building bill which was 
intended to meet the needs of the whole country. It 
was a huge project, involving millions of dollars and 
extending over a considerable span of years. Not 
only were the departments at Washington to be cared 
for, but also Podunk and other bucolic points. 


The preliminary work was pushed as fast as it 
was humanly possible; but, unfortunately for the gov- 
ernment, about the time the work on some of the big 
buildings planned for Washington was ready to begin, 
we found ourselves with a man’s-sized war on our 
hands. In the interest of conserving, not only funds, 
but man-power as well, all government-building 
operations were suspended, excepting those tem- 
porary buildings put up hurriedly to meet instant war 
needs. 


Two years ago Congress agreed on a vast plan for 
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new buildings, and under that law funds have been 
appropriated for filling in the gap between the two 
wings of the Agricultural Department erected over 
twenty years ago by Secretary Wilson, and the huge 
central section is now being erected as rapidly as men 
and money can do it. 


The original plan contemplated a much more mod- 
est affair than the one now under construction. The 
capacity of the new section has been tremendously 
increased, while in beauty and grandeur the present 
plan is a great improvement over the original design. 
The delay has its recompenses in a way. 


Building Now Being Erected 


Below is the building which is to connect the so-called 
“east and west wings,” which are now standing and occupied. 
The building will have a fine entrance lobby and staircase. 
In the interior finishing of the lobby several different kinds of 
marble will be used. There will be three elevators—two in 
the front lobby and one in the rear. The base of the building 
will be granite, and the superstructure and columns of 
marble. The columns are Corinthian. The main, five-story 
part will inclose a court. This court will be paved, on a level 
three steps below the general level of the ground floor, and 
will be glassed over on a level with the second floor. The court 
will be devoted to decorative purposes, and is not intended for 
offices of any kind. 


This picture is of the main facade, facing on the Mall, 
looking north on Thirteenth Street beyond the Mall. The 
office of the secretary will occupy the second floor front, just 
behind the columns. The rest of the unit will be occupied by 
the offices of the various directors and other administrative 
officers. 


A feature of special interest on the facade is the entabla- 
ture, the long panel of wall resting upon the capitals of the 
columns. On this entablature will be engraved an inscription, 
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or inscriptions, appropriate to the nature of the purpose for 
which the building will exist. The text of this engraving has 
not yet been decided upon. 

The total amount authorized for the construction of this 
central part was $2,000,000. Of this amount, $400,000 has 
already been appropriated. 


The design shown was produced by Rankin & Kellogg, 
architects, of Philadelphia. 


Inscriptions in English 


One recalls with considerable interest the charac- 
teristic way in which Secretary Wilson sat down on 
the proposed inscriptions on the face of the two wings 
when the plans were presented to him for final 
approval. The architect’s drawings called for the 
inscriptions to be in Latin. But “Tama Jim,” level- 
headed old farmer man that he was, could not see it 
that way. “Why can’t they be in plain English, so 
everyone can read and understand them?” he de- 
manded. He had been a college professor in his life, 
too—do not forget that! But he had common-sense 
plus. He had his way, and English was used. It 
will be interesting to see whether the inscriptions 
called for on the new building will also be in English. 
They should be. 

When the central section is completed, the historic 
old red-brick building, which now stands directly in 





FIRST HOME OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Built more than forty years ago. Secretary’s office on first floor in 
corner behind cypress tree on right 


front of the central section, will probably be torn 
down. There are many old employees of the depart- 
ment who will see it disappear with genuine regret. 
From all available figures, by the time the new 
section is completed and ready for occupancy it will 
just about house the present force of the department, 
now using private rented buildings. The great De- 
partment of Agriculture is a growing concern. In 
spite of all the talk of economy and anti-centraliza- 
tion, the business of agriculture is one of our greatest 
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national enterprises. It has growing pains constantly 
that must be recognized and taken care of. No good 
citizen will grudge the money it costs; for it returns 
that cost to the nation many times over. 


CATTLE IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON* 


BY CARY M. RADER 
Walla Walla, Washington 


ATTLE CAME to the great Northwest with the first 

sprinkling of civilization, and during the early days con- 
tributed in a valuable way to the development of Oregon and 
Washington, and especially to the wealth of southeastern 
Washington and Oregon. Oxen furnished the motor power 
which propelled the long immigrant trains across the trackless 
desert, through the turbulent rivers, and over the rugged 
mountains from the populated eastern states to the unpopulated 
Oregon Territory. The cows accompanying the trains furnished 
milk to many children, who but for its help would have been 
unable to survive the rigors of the long trip. The loose stock, 
driven mostly by boys, while being almost a continuous invi- 
tation to thieving Indians, often furnished their owners needy 
food when game was scarce. Those hardy pioneers of the 
thirties, forties, and fifties, with their wagons and herds, made 
a road to the Northwest which caused Daniel Webster, Presi- 
dent Tyler, and other American statesmen to refrain from 
turning this vast and rich territory over to British control. 


The Hudson Bay people are credited with bringing the 
first cattle to the Oregon country. In 1825 the Hudson Bay 
Company owned forty-seven head at Astoria, Oregon. These 
cattle were secured from one of the Spanish missions in Cali- 
fornia. By order of Dr, McLaughlen, who was then in charge 
of the Hudson Bay affairs, none of the cattle were slaughtered, 
except one bull calf per annum for rennet with which to make 
cheese, until 1838. By 1828 the forty-seven head had increased 
to 200, and by 1841 the company had 12,000 head at its Nis- 
qually farm. Under the Hudson Bay Company’s management, 
no cattle were sold, but some cows were let out to settlers, 
who got the milk and the company the increase. These terms 
were not satisfactory to the settlers, who desired to acquire 
herds of their own. In 1836 a man by the name of Young, who 
had been in California before coming to the Oregon country, 
returned to California and drove 700 head to the Willamette 
Valley. These cattle cost Young $8.67 per head at the valley. 
As early as 1838 the Hudson Bay Company had a dairy of 
100 cows at Vancouver, and another of 150 cows at Wapato 
Island in the Columbia River. Cheese and butter were manu- 
factured at these places for the Russian trade in Alaska. 

In 1836 Dr. Marcus Whitman, the pioneer missionary, 
brought a number of cattle, including two calves, from the 
states across the plains to his mission near the present city 
of Walla Walla. This small herd evidently did not at first 
flourish, possibly receiving too much attention from the In- 
dians; for in 1838 Mrs. Whitman, in writing to her family in 
New England, recounted that they had just purchased from 
the Indians ten head of cayuses for meat. She told her friends 
they should not feel too sorry for her, as horse meat was quite 
good and nutritious, though there was other meat she liked 
better. 

In 1839 the Whitmans seem to have had only two cows 
and a bull, besides their oxen. In 1838 the first cow used for 





*From an address delivered at the convention of the Wenaha Cattle 
and Horse Association, Walla Walla, Washington, February 9, 1929. 
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beef was killed east of the Cascade Mountains. This cow was 
killed at old Fort Walla Walla, on the Columbia, by the Hudson 
Bay people. This animal was said to have been twenty years 
old and toothless at the time of her demise. Part of this ancient 
carcass was sent to Mrs. Whitman at the mission thirty miles 
from the fort. History is silent as to whether this beef was 
of the tender or tough variety. 


By 1841 cattle had become so numerous in the Walla 
Walla Valley that no more horse meat was used. The large 
immigrations of 1843, 1844, and 1845 brought additional stock 
cattle from the East. A number of the immigrants who at 
first passed through the Walla Walla Valley to the Willamette 
Valley did not like the wet weather of the Willamette, remem- 
bered the vast stretches of tall bunch-grass of the Inland 
Empire, and returned to the Walla Walla country with their 
stock, which multiplied and thrived on the rich pasturage in 
a most wonderful manner. 

The settlers of the Walla Walla Valley, following the 
massacre of the Whitmans at the mission and the Indian up- 
rising of 1855, were forced to leave their herds uncared for and 
unprotected from the Indians until peace had been established 
a few years later. An early issue of the Walla Walla States- 
man, established in 1859, asserts that there were fully 200,000 
head of cattle in the Walla Walla Valley in 1855 and 1856. 
They were worth at that time only a dollar a head. With the 
return of peace, settlers flocked into the valley, and from that 
time on the stock business in its various branches became more 
definitely organized, and shipments to the East and to Califor- 
nia were frequently made. 

After the Indian trouble, the first disaster to the cattle 
industry in this valley came with the hard winter of 1861-62, 
when more than 75 per cent of the cattle perished. Cows and 
calves in the spring of 1862 sold as high as $100 per head, when 
but a few dollars was all they would have commanded a year 
before. But, nothing daunted, large droves of cattle were 
driven in from the Willamette Valley by the settlers with 
which to restock the depleted ranges. 


In 1870 the assessment roll of Walla Walla County shows 
that 14,114 cattle were returned for assessment. In 1874 the 
records show that 22,960 were assessed. As only grown cattle 
were then returned for assessment, and as most settlers, when 
the assessor came around, showed a woeful lack of memory as 
to the size of their herds, it is fair to presume that by 1875 
Walla Walla County alone had within her borders from 50,000 
to 75,000 head. Umatilla County, Oregon, adjoining Walla 
Walla County, perhaps had nearly an equal number. 


From valuable data contained in Dr. Lyman’s history of 
Walla Walla County, we gather the estimate that not less 
than 250,000 head of cattle were driven out of the Inland 
Empire during the period from 1875 to 1880. Prices then ranged 
from about $10 to $25 per head. The peak of the cattle pro- 
duction in the Inland Empire was perhaps reached about 1880. 
The settlers began about this time to learn that the land which 
produced such wonderful bunch-grass would also yield quite 
wonderful returns of wheat, which found a ready sale at from 
30 to 40 cents per bushel. 

The cattlemen, almost to the same extent as the Indians, 
resented the steady and rapid advance of the plow. The irre- 
sistible impulse of the incoming homesteaders to transform 
the bunch-grass hills into waving fields of grain could not be 
quelled, and the vast herds lost their ranges. The cattlemen 
drove the herds to crowded markets, and invested the proceeds 
in farm equipment. The old era was gone, never to be re- 
established. The cowman was replaced by the farmer, who 
raises a few cattle as a side line to his general farming. If 
his holdings consist of milk stock, he keeps them on his farm 
all the year, and either knocks the male calves in the head at 


birth, as being not worth raising, or sells them for veal at a 
few weeks old. The female offspring of the dairy herd is raised 
to cowhood, and, whether she proves herself a useful member 
of society or a mere boarder, her carcass finally passes over 
the block as a poor class of beef. 

The dairy cows now number more than one-half of all 
the cattle in the State of Washington. The beef cattle re- 
maining in southeastern Washington and Oregon largely be- 
long to men who own farms on the border line between where 
the land is given over exclusively to wheat-raising and where 
it becomes too rough on the slopes of the Blue Mountains for 
extensive farming operations. Most of these cattle, with the 
exception of a couple of months in the spring, when they are 
pastured on the home farms, get their summer grazing on 
the allotments in the Umatilla National Forest, which they 
are allowed to enter in May, and from which they aré taken, 
usually in October, and returned to the farm properties, which 
generally afford forage until about the last of December, when 
they go on feed on the foothill farms, or are moved to the 
valley, where they must be fed on alfalfa. 


A few years ago it was quite easy to obtain at a nominal 
figure a few straw-stacks, on which stock could be cheaply 
wintered. Now, however, not a hundred straw-piles can be 
found in a district which produces annually fifteen million 
bushels of grain. The combined harvester does not make 
straw-stacks, but it does make more costly the wintering of 
a bunch of beef cattle. The effect of all this change has not 
been conducive to the profitable growing of beef cattle. The 
increase of beef prices has not kept pace with the increased 
cost incident to raising beef. As a natural result, there has 
been a steady decrease of cattle, and especially beef cattle, in 


this region, if not in the entire states of Washington and 
Oregon. 


“EAT MORE” DAYS 


BY I. D. GRAHAM 
Kamsas State Board of Agriculture, Topeka, Kansas 


HESE “EAT MORE” DAYS that we read about almost 

every day are a puzzle. The widespread propaganda urg- 
ing us to “eat more apples,” “eat more raisins,” “eat more 
spinach,” is worded to arouse our patriotism, because these 
are home-grown products, and their consumption will help the 
farmer. It is also intended to stir our altruism with the 
thought that we are increasing the home market for the Amer- 
ican farmer, and are thus saving him from imminent serfdom. 

But there is a difficulty. No matter how much one may 
be interested, or how much he wants to comply with these 
nicely worded hints, suggestions, or demands, he is handicapped 
by his powers of performance. A man can eat only about so 
much. If he goes beyond this, he develops engine trouble. 


The amount of food consumed by the average human be- 
ing is placed at approximately ten times his own weight in 
one year, according to accepted authorities. Stated in percent- 
ages, this yearly provender would be divided about as follows: 
dairy products, 32.5; fresh vegetables, 17.4; cereals, 14.6; 
meat, 13; fresh fruits, 0.084; sugar, 0.006; eggs, 0.004; canned 
goods, 0.002; dried fruits and vegetables, 0.009; and miscel- 
laneous, 12. All of which means 1,600 pounds of food for a 
160-pound man every twelve months. 

Now, if we were all to pitch in and eat enough more ap- 
ples to shut out any appreciable importation of bananas, we 
should have to cut out something else, and should take on that 
thin-legged appearance which would make the policeman want 
to arrest us for having no visible means of support. 

On the other hand, if we were to fall for this propaganda 
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thing, and eat enough more breakfast food to shut out the im- 
portation of pineapples, we should get our calories and vita- 
mines all tangled up, and should have that uneasy feeling 
“down where the vest begins,” as though we had been riding 
on a nightmare. 

But even that is not all. If we should confine ourselves 
entirely to a cereal diet, in the effort to wipe out the surplus 
of grain in this country, should live largely on starch, get all 
“het up” over too many calories, and have a sour stomach, we 
should then fail to help the farmer, because the big end of his 
production value comes from the grain, fodder, and pasture 
fed to live stock, and 80 per cent of the pasture land on which 
he pays taxes is worthless for other purposes. 


Real aid to the farmer would come from eating more meat, 
because that is the form in which he markets a large percent- 
age of his crops, and because we have followed propaganda so 
much that we do not eat so much meat as formerly, and the 
number of beef animals in this country has decreased in 
consequence. 

And we should aid ourselves by eating more meat. The 
dominant nations of all the earth have always been meat- 
eaters—not because of any superstitious value of the meat in 
conferring the strength and aggressiveness of the animals 
from which it comes, but because it is the best food with which 
to balance a ration and, when combined with grain foods, forms 
the best possible basis of sustenance. 

Approximately one-half of the farmer’s income is derived 
from the animals he raises. Dairy and poultry products to- 
gether make the largest item, followed by meat animals. Then 
come the grains, fruits and vegetables, cotton, and other salable 
products, which may be indicated in percentages as follows: 


Dairy and poultry products................ 28.9 
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100.0 


Nearly 47 per cent of all the cattle in the United States, 
and nearly 73 per cent of all the hogs, are located in the 
twelve states composing the North Central group, and it is 
this group which produces the larger share of food products 
in grains as well. While the farmers of every community in 
the United States would be benefited from the greater con- 
sumption of animal foods, this group of states and the entire 
Southwest would be especially benefited by an increased con- 
sumption of beef. 

The practical eradication of the southern cattle tick over 
large areas has greatly expanded the region from which beef 
cattle may be drawn for finishing in the pastures and feed-lots 
of the Corn Belt. This has resulted in the abandonment of the 
quarantine division of the Kansas City stock-yards, which for- 
merly handled its daily quota of ticky southern cattle and 
smashed prices in all markets by the thousands of cheap ani- 
mals from the Southwest every spring. 

By the adoption of better care and breeding methods, the 
ranges and ranches are now supplying a very much better 
class of cattle than formerly. The quality is such that they 
finish more rapidly, and make better beef than one could for- 
merly buy in many localities in the Corn Belt. The improve- 
ment has been little short of remarkable. 

The area of cheap cattle production is in the Southwest, 
extending to the Gulf coast. With the practical eradication of 
the cattle tick, together with the continued use of better breed- 
ing animals, the trend of the cattle industry is now toward a 
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reasonable supply distribution and price stabilization. The 
pasture-owner and the feeder of the Corn Belt will get mate- 
rial of superior quality with which to supply his market, while 
the consumer wil) benefit in quality and price of his animal 
food, and we shall have to import less of the raw material for 
our shoes. 

The argument that the present retail prices of beef act 
as a deterrent to its greater consumption loses force when 
food values are considered. Beef prices are relatively cheap 
when beef is compared with the amount of health-giving sus- 
tenance furnished by other foods which do not combine in such 
eminent degree all the essential qualities required for the 
proper nourishment of the human body. 


No other food produced in the temperate regions will take 
the place of an adequate quantity of meat in the healthy per- 
son’s diet. Its strength-building qualities are widely recog- 
nized, not only for the care of the sick, but in maintaining 
that degree of health and strength which wards off disease and 
prevents sickness. 

Among the admirable accomplishments of modern civiliza- 
tion are the many improvements that have been made in the 
production and preparation of beef. Not only do we have very 
much better beef animals, supplying the delicious steaks and 
chops from baby beef, but we have the advantage of the high- 
est mechanical and scientific methods of preparing the beef 
in the most healthful and attractive forms. This is supple- 
mented by free and dependable instruction as to how to select 
the meat for the purpose in hand, and prepare it for the table. 


The housewife who is informed along these lines need 
never have a tough or unpalatable service of beef on her table. 
To acquire this information will require some study and experi- 
ence; but, when these have been attained, she is assured of a 
ration that is at once wholesome and satisfying to the family 
and guests, and will banish that uncomfortable and grouchy 
feeling among them which comes from the undernourishment 
of meat substitutes and food fads. 


Americans are a meat-eating people, and the proud posi- 
tion of our nation is due to our vigorous manhood and woman- 
hood. But of late we have been influenced by widespread 
propaganda which tends to wean us away from the strength- 
and vigor-producing animal foods, and replace them with the 
so-called “meat substitutes,” and we follow food fads to sand- 
paper our insides with bran. 


MARKET OUTLOOK AT MID-YEAR 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


T MIDSUMMER ecattle-trading elsewhere than at the mar- 
kets was practically at a standstill. How, when, and on 
what basis it will revive is a puzzle of the Mongolian type. 
In the Southwest there is an evident disposition to market 
cattle in beef condition at the earliest possible moment. It 
was indicated by a free movement from pastures late in June 
that crashed values of the cheaper grades of steers and all 
butcher cattle, which had been selling out of line—a deprecia- 
tion that may have a tendency to restrict loading and stab- 
ilize prices on the new basis, if not cause a reaction. Visible 
supply of fat grass cattle for the entire season is not suf- 
ficiently heavy to justify concern as to intrinsic values or war- 
rant precipitate marketing, as the quota from the Northwest 
will be light and demand for the cheaper grades of beef broad 
and insistent. Finished cattle are undoubtedly scarce; conse- 
quently grass beef should benefit. But, to secure maximum 
advantage of the owners’ excellent strategic position, conserva- 
tive loading is necessary. 


For one thing, the speculator is handicapped. Failing in 
many instances to make good on his contracts last fall, he is 
more or less discredited. The thin equities he operated on 
last year, and which were largely responsible for the brief 
and ill-advised boom, are impossible. No $5-per-head tie-ups 
are in vogue this year, and, with earnest-money requirements 
marked up 100 to 200 per cent, the trader is occupying a back 
seat. At present no one is riding the country in quest of 
eattle for fall delivery, nor are owners anxious to contract 
their property, their chief impulse being to get grass bills. 


At that, asking prices are high enough and expectancy 
anything but lugubrious. A Texas man traversing the Corn 
Belt on a scouting trip in June left a trail of prediction that 
calves and yearlings would cost more than last year, although 
he did not get credence. The wild country market of 1928 
left a category of scores to be settled later, and these scores 
will have a tendency, not only to delay trading, but to concen- 
trate buying at the market. Feeders who listened to the siren 
song of the ubiquitous cattle-vender last year, the burden of 
which was that cattle were abnormally scarce, and were per- 
suaded to get in at the highest level, are in the position of 
children with burned fingers—in dread of fire. At least some 
of these traders discredited themselves by delivering cattle 
not up to specification, necessitating claim adjustment under 
threat of litigation. Practically all the early-bought cattle 
were high; those who deferred purchasing until after the Sep- 
tember break profiting by the delay; all of which will be con- 
ducive to late buying this year. Tight money must also be 
reckoned with. So far as the feeder is concerned, there will be 
a determination to resist appreciation in the case of calves and 
yearlings, and to buy two-year-old steers at considerably less 
money. 

Breeding stock shows an advancing tendency. Cows are 
scarce and hard to buy. All over the region east of the Mis- 
souri River sporadic efforts to get into the commercial breeding 
game are in evidence. Symptomatic of this is the purchase by 
John J. Lawler, of Indiana, of a considerable number of Mat- 
ador cows, which will constitute the nucleus of a breeding 
herd. Should this operation prove profitable, it will be imi- 
tated. Gradual disappearance of the surplus of pure-bred year- 
ling bulls, many of which have been acquired on western ac- 
count, indicates revival of interest in commercial breeding, 
justified apparently by current high cost and scarcity of stock 
cattle, creating replacement difficulty, especially in the spring 
months. A tendency to curtail small-grain and even corn 
acreage by the substitution of legumes is calculated to give the 
beef-bred cow a footing in the low-altitude region, where there 
is growing skepticism concerning the ability of western herds 
to furnish a continuous and adequate supply of stockers and 
feeders. 

Conditions existing in beef-cattle circles are reversing 
what happened during the first half of the current.year, when 
neither quality, weight, nor condition was an asset. Dissipa- 
tion of the crop of cattle that went into feeders’ hands last 
fall has run its course. Disposition of that crop reveals a 
chronic weakness in the existing system of beef production on 
a feed-lot basis—a system responsible for feast-and-famine 
conditions.- Profit or loss in feeding operations is invariably 
determined at the initiation stage. Usually an excessive num- 
ber of cattle of the same weight and type, approximately, go on 
feed about the same time, resulting in an oversupplied late- 
winter and spring market, followed by shortage of fed steers 
and surplus of grassers and warmed-up stuff. All this means 
unequal distribution and woeful lack of variety, which is the 
burden of killers’ complaint. 

Present indications are that finished cattle of all weights 
will be scarce enough during the latter half of the year to 
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entitle them to substantial premiums. Intermediate grades 
are likely to sell farther apart from finished cattle, as feeders 
will not be in that competition, at least to an extent that 
will put such cattle as realized $14 to $16 per cwt. last year out 
of line. The grass-cattle market was somewhat erratic late 
in June, and may continue on that basis, especially if pasture- 
men adopt the policy of holding on breaks, but responding to 
price upturns by overloading. Cattle are high, and killers will 
take advantage of every opportunity to take off a dollar. 


Whatever else may happen, grass-beef supply from the 
northwestern area will be considerably less, on a tonnage basis, 
than last year. Feeders’ policy will have much to do with 
grass-cattle prices late in the season, when the bulk of the 
crop will be gathered. 

The feeder-calf market has not yet been made, but that 
the crop will be closely bought is inevitable. Little cattle have 
been money-makers right along, and whatever is profitable is 
always in demand. Breeders are talking $50 to $55 per head, 
and 13 to 14 cents per pound, for steer calves—a condition of 
mind calculated to defer consummation of trades. Late in 
June, $55 per head was bid and refused in central Wyoming 
for choice steer calves. 

Mid-year cattle-trade conditions were somewhat chaotic, 
the only certainty being that fed cattle, especially the heavy 
type, are scarce and working to higher levels. So many con- 
tingencies, probabilities, and possibilities exist with respect to 
short-fed and grass-beef cattle, steers of the two-way type, 
and the general run of stockers, that no opinion, regardless 
of the source, deserves credence. 


VITALITY OF CATTLE KEY TO PREVENTION 
OF SHIPPING LOSSES 


OWERED VITALITY makes live stock subject to infec- 
tions which animals of normal vigor more readily resist. 
This well-known fact is the key to an important live-stock 
shipping problem that deserves special attention, particularly 
during the fall and winter months, says the Department of 
Agriculture. The infectious febrile disease, hemorrhagic 
septicemia—also known as “shipping fever”’—is the most 
serious of a group of cattle maladies which commonly result 
from neglect or exposure while in transit or shortly after 
arrival at destination. 

To aid in reducing the heavy losses which these diseases 
have been inflicting on the live-stock industry, a committee 
representing various interests has studied the situation and 
formulated its recommendations. The committee is composed 
of E. C. Brown, representing the National Live Stock Ex- 
change; Charles E. Day, the National Traders’ Exchange; Dr. 
W. J. Embree, the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, 
and the railroads; L. W. Kube, public stock-yards; and F, G. 
Ketner, the National Live Stock Producers’ Association. 
Though not a member of the committee, Dr. A. W. Miller, chief 
of the Packers and Stock-Yards Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, has attended several of the conferences by 
request, and otherwise acted in an advisory capacity. 


The committee’s report is based on an exhaustive study 
of both the scientific and the practical aspects of the question, 
and shows that the losses sustained in the past were largely 
preventable both by improved methods of handling and by vac- 
cination with suitable biological products. 

Since the infection of hemorrhagic septicemia is commonly 
harbored in the system of animals, there is little hope of escap- 
ing additional exposure during shipment. It is important, the 
committee points out, to remember that animals of normal 
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vigor usually resist the infection; hence the need of protecting 
them against devitalizing influences, such as exposure to severe 
weather, changes in the routine of feeding and watering, 
excitement, and overexertion. 

For the benefit of shippers, commission men, traders, 
feeders, and others who handle cattle, the committee makes the 
following detailed recommendations, which also have been ap- 
proved by live-stock officials of the Department of Agriculture: 


“Avoid hard driving, and allow ample time for rest before 
loading. On arrival at the pens, the animals should not be 
allowed to fill up on water, but should first have rest and be 
fed some native grass or non-legume hay. 

“Avoid overcrowding cattle in the cars. In cold weather, 
bed the car well. In very severe weather, in northern latitudes, 





STOCK-CAR PROPERLY BEDDED FOR CATTLE 


Lined with paper high enough to prevent strong air currents from 
striking cattle directly 


it may be well to line the side walls of the car with heavy 
paper, especially in the case of young or unthrifty cattle. 

“Give feed and water at proper intervals en route. When 
unloaded for feed, water, and rest, the cattle should have 
plenty of time to become well rested. 

“Under the twenty-eight-hour law, five hours’ rest is the 
minimum specified time, and the railroads ordinarily allow 
that period, exclusive of the time of unloading and reloading. 
It is better, however, to give stocker and feeder cattle special 
care, allowing at least eight hours for feed, water, and rest. 
Plenty of rest, and regular feeding and watering, are essential 
if animals are to arrive at final destination in the best possible 
condition. Cows in an advanced stage of pregnancy, com- 
monly termed ‘springers,’ should receive particular attention. 

“The common practice of withholding water from animals 
until they are very thirsty, so that later they will take a heavy 
fill, is harmful. The practice tends to upset the digestive sys- 
tem so seriously that the animals are slow in resuming normal 
feeding and gain in weight. It is, therefore, recommended that 
this damaging process be discontinued through general agree- 
ment among live-stock owners and handlers. 

“In the case of stocker and feeder cattle that pass through 
the public market, the same attention should be given to the 
shipments back to the country as outlined for the shipments to 
market. Following the arrival of cattle at final destination in 
the country, they should receive special attention and care, 
to help them over the period of lowered vitality resulting from 
the hardships of travel. 

“Feeder cattle on arrival should be given a fill of dry 
roughage, such as timothy hay, prairie hay, or corn stover. 
After having access to this roughage a few hours, they should 
have water, but not all they will drink. By the end of the 
first day, give free access to dry roughage and water. 

“Most feeder cattle are raised on grasses different from 
those found in the fattening areas. Therefore, if they are to 
be pasture-fed, let them become accustomed to the new grasses 
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gradually, giving them at first only a few hours’ grazing each 
day, especially if the grass is still green. 

“If feeder cattle are intended for dry-lot feeding, with no 
pasture available, give them access to cornstalk fields, or feed 
them on corn fodder and hay for from ten days to two weeks 
before starting them on the fattening rations. 

“If the cattle arrive in cold weather, especially if wet and 
stormy, provide adequate dry shelter. Severe exposure to cold 
and dampness combined, during the period of low vitality, is 
liable to have very serious results. If there is any sign of 
sickness, segregate diseased animals and keep them as quiet as 
possible.” 


For the guidance of stock-owners and veterinarians who 
in the past have used various biologics to prevent hemor- 
rhagic septicemia or to control outbreaks—often with disap- 
pointing results—the committee makes additional recommenda- 
tions for the proper use of such products. “Best results,” the 
report states, “may be expected if producers arrange to have 
their feeder and stocker cattle treated, either with bacterins or 
with aggressin, at least ten days before shipment. Bacterins 
and aggressin are used to establish immunity, and thus pre- 
vent development of the disease. A very satisfactory im- 
munity may be expected in ten days after treatment with 
either baterins or aggressin.” 


SECRETARY MOLLIN PLEADS FOR ADEQUATE 
HIDE DUTY 


N JUNE 26, F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
Q National Live Stock Association, appeared before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate at Washington, D. C., in the 
interest of a more adequate duty on hides than that contained 
in the tariff bill sent up from the House of Representatives. 
Instead of the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem on all hides pro- 
posed in that measure, specific duties of 6 cents a pound on 
green cattle hides, 10 cents a pound on dry cattle hides, and 
comparable rates on calf and kip skins, were demanded by 
Mr. Mollin, who also represented the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers’ Association and the Kansas Live Stock Association. 
E. B. Spiller, secretary of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, following Mr. Mollin, fully supported the 
latter’s views. 


From Mr. Mollin’s oral argument we quote the subjoined 
passages: 


“We find many people who profess to be anxious to help 
the farmer, but who, when pinned down to cases, are only in 
favor of duties on such items as wheat, corn, and pork prod- 
ucts, of which we produce a surplus, and on which a duty can 
only be partially effective; while on such items as hides, where 
we import about half as much as we ourselves produce, and 
where a duty would be immediately effective in raising the 
price, they profess to be always convinced that a duty would 
not help. It is the continued use of such unfair tactics that 
makes this special session necessary. No one who knows the 
true conditions in our producing areas can deny that something 
must be done. 

“Another favorite objection to giving us an equitable tariff 
is that we must consider export trade. Whatever merit that 
argument has applies to all alike, and not to the farmer alone. 
These and similar arguments are nothing more than attempts 
to befog the issue... , 

“It is charged that a duty on hides would not benefit the 
farmer, and yet every live-stock, farm, and dairy organization 
of any consequence is earnestly urging you to give them a 
satisfactory duty. I firmly believe there is no other single 
item in the bill on which the benefits of a duty would be so 
quickly and so widely felt as on hides. Every stockman, every 


dairy farmer, and every farmer-feeder of consequence would 
directly benefit. It is true that certain fruit, vegetable, and 
grain farmers are not interested or would not benefit, but they 
are given protection in their own schedules, and should not be, 
and are not, opposed to a duty on hides. 

“The device used to show relative unimportance per farmer 
by dividing the average annual take-off of some fifteen million 
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hides by six million farmers, including those not directly inter- 
ested, is tricky, to say the least; nor do they include the annual 
take-off of some nine or ten million calf and kip skins. 

“Of equal merit is the claim that the annual shoe bill 
would be increased from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. When 
we recall that they assert that the farmer will not benefit, 
isn’t it passing strange that someone does not appear to claim 
this huge sum? The packers have long been on record in 
opposition to a duty; the leather and shoe trades were likewise 
practically unanimous in opposing it, and filled many pages of 
the record of the House committee hearings. What better 
proof is needed of where the duty will go—namely, to the 
producer, where it belongs? ... 

“When the hide market is on a fairly even keel, I do not 
believe the value of the hide has much effect on the price of 
dressed beef; but when we run into demoralized conditions, 
and the butchers and packers have difficulty in disposing of 
their take-off, quite naturally in the adjustment period they 
attempt to make the dressed beef carcass carry an increased 
burden. This tends to retard distribution, as beef, especially 
at current levels, is very sensitive to any undue influence. ... 

“Call hides a by-product if you will, but 700,000,000 pounds 
(our approximate annual production) is a product or a by- 
product that cannot be ignored in the market. Yet we are 
asked to market this huge amount at the world price, not in 
order that we may have cheap shoes—for cheap hides have 
notoriously failed to produce cheap shoes—but in order that 
the fat profits of the shoe trade be not affected. The promise 
made by the shoe-dealers in testifying before the congres- 
sional committees twenty years ago, that shoes would be 
cheaper if hides were put on the free list, has not been kept. 

“Now, as to the use of substitutes, the more I study the 
question, the less I am concerned. Close to 85 per cent of our 
cattle-hide leather goes into the manufacture of shoes. We 
already use rubber heels to practically the fullest possible 
extent. The use of composition soles may increase slightly 
when hides are high, but they are not a satisfactory substitute 
for good sole leather. In fact, there is none. 

“While it is true that farmers use less leather as tractors 
displace horses, our human population is increasing steadily, 
and our cattle population has decreased about 11,400,000 since 
1921. With some new uses, such as leather jackets, etc., to 
offset the possible losses, we have nothing to fear from lack 
of demand. 

“The argument that a duty on hides would increase the 
cost of shoes is applicable to every item on which a duty is 
levied. The actual effect on shoes is somewhat problematical. 
The strenuous campaign to keep hides on the free list indicates 
that the manufacturers of high-grade shoes (who have been 
the most active) anticipate some difficulty in passing the duty 
on to the public. In the past they have benefited by the fluc- 
tuations in the hide market. The even tenor pursued by shoe 
prices shows that they have failed to pass on to the consumer 
any of that benefit. In fact, the hide is a minor item in the 
cost of a pair of shoes. It serves as a screen for advertising, 
patent-machine rent or royalties, labor, and profits, which 
comprise the greater part of the retail cost. Stabilize the price 
by placing a duty, and they will not enjoy that advantage any 
longer. It is interesting to note from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that, in spite of a 3l-cent duty placed on wool in 
1922, the index figure for boots and shoes, from 1913 to 1927, 
has advanced 48 points, while that of wool and worsted textiles 
has advanced only 43.9 points. Hides and skins in the same 
period have advanced only 13.6 points. 

“The most serious element in the whole situation is the 
waste that prevails in this country under the present system. 
The situation that existed in 1921, when, according to the 
Tariff Commission report, hides had little or no value at coun- 
try points, exists again today. I was in the Northwest recently, 
and on June 4 the Seattle Post-Intelligencer quoted green 
country hides at 7 cents per pound in that market. Deduct 
2 cents for a handling charge, and they are not worth enough 
to pay a rancher at any distance from the railroad to skin dead 
animals. ... 

“Hides and skins are strictly competitive, and a duty 
would be at once effective. Only four other products—namely, 
raw silk, coffee, crude rubber, and cane sugar—are imported 
into this country in larger amounts. 

“The amendment adopted by the House is far from satis- 
factory. In the first place, we want a specific rate, not an ad 
valorem one. We import hides from almost every country in 
the world, and an ad valorem rate—unless very high—would 
be of little value in many cases. Next, we want a real duty, 
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not an imaginary one, such as the proposed 10 per cent rate. 
The figures furnished to Congressman Ramseyer by the Tariff 
Commission indicate that the duties allowed on the various 
kinds of leather are from one and a half to five times a com- 
pensatory duty to the 10 per cent rate on hides. The duty 
allowed on shoes is between five and six times a compensatory 
duty to the 10 per cent on hides. .. . 

“We need to stimulate the production of cattle, or we 
shall soon face a serious situation. Fortunately, we shall have 
a ready home market for both the beef and the hide increase, 
and favorable action by your committee will have far-reaching 
effects in the future of our industry.” 


Mr. Mollin at the same time filed a brief with the com- 
mittee, from which we quote the following paragraph: 


“A duty on hides is of particular importance at this time 
in connection with the move to restock the ranges and increase 
production. With this accomplished, it should be possible to 
regain at least part of the ground lost in average annual con- 
sumption of beef. In the last two years beef consumption has 
declined nine pounds per capita. A beef demonstration cam- 
paign has been arranged and is now just getting under way, 
and has the enthusiastic support of stockmen all over the 
country. The exhibit will be shown to meat-cutters and house- 
wives all over the country, with a view to educating them as 
to the best ways of cutting meat and as to the palatability of 
some of the cheaper cuts.” 


NEBRASKA STOCKMEN AT VALENTINE 


rF\HE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association, held at Valentine 
on May 31 and June 1, 1929, was the best and most largely 
attended meeting in the history of that organization. There 
were 700 registrations, including stockmen from all parts of 
western Nebraska, in addition to representatives from the 
various transportation lines and market agencies. 


On the morning of the first day, President Robert Graham 
delivered his annual address, throwing on the screen an opti- 
mistic picture of present conditions in the industry, which, he 
felt certain, gave promise of continuing under the more ade- 
quate tariff protection now in prospect. Representatives from 
the various live-stock exchanges followed with brief talks on 
the marketing situation. James E. Poole, market editor of 
THE PRODUCER and the most noted authority on the cattle situ- 
ation in this country, spoke at length on the outlook for the 
future, demonstrating by official figures that a surplus of cattle 
on the American markets is impossible for years to come, even 
though limited numbers may be imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and that cattlemen had nothing to fear from any serious 
decline in market values. 


At noon the crowd adjourned to the Nebraska Experi- 
mental Farm Station, where Superintendent Brouse supervised 
the serving of a picnic dinner, assisted by Val Kuska, of the 
Burlington Land Department, and Professor Gramlich, of the 
University of Nebraska, chairman of the State Board. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, the crowd adjourned to the sales pavilion 
of the Northwestern Sales Company, where Mr. Brouse gave a 
talk on what he had done by way of the range calf-wintering 
project. Professor Gramlich and Professor Barnes, of the 
Texas Agricultural College, gave very interesting talks on the 
same subject. This feature was one of the high lights of the 
convention. 

At three o’clock the crowd returned to the convention hall, 
where speaking was resumed. In the evening a delightful 
banquet was tendered the visitors at the Auditorium by the 
ladies of Valentine, followed by an old-time cowboy dance. 

Saturday morning addresses were delivered by General 
Superintendent H. E. Dickenson, of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway, and General Superintendent Fred G. Gurley, of 
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the Burlington. In the afternoon, W. J. Smith, Dr. Frank 
Swaney, Daniel Adamson, A. R. Modisett, T. F. Arnold, and 
C. J. Abbott spoke. Mr. Smith told how the Central Western 
Shippers’ Advisory Board had been instrumental in securing 
for shippers of live stock an equitable distribution of cars, so 
that everyone was provided with prompt service. Val Kuska 
commented briefly upon the excursion which the Burlington is 
going to run over the road in July, in order to give the outside 
world an opportunity to see the wonderful resources of the 
sand-hills country. President Robert Graham spoke briefly on 
the success of the convention, thanking all who had taken part. 


These resolutions Were unanimously adopted: 


Requesting Secretary of Agriculture to promulgate rules 
and regulations necessary for enforcement of brand-inspection 
provision of law recently passed by Congress; 

Asking that navy be supplied with home-grown meat 
exclusively, and that embargo against importation of fresh 
meats from countries where foot-and-mouth disease exists be 
rigidly enforced; 

Favoring extension of experiments carried on by Nebraska 
College of Agriculture; 

Urging higher tariffs on canned beef, hides, and live cattle 
than those contained in House bill; 

Commending Senator Kendrick and Representative Sim- 
mons for their efforts in behalf of live-stock industry; 

Advocating repeal of such portions of Packers’ Consent 
Decree as prevent packers from owning and operating retail 
meat markets; 

Acknowledging effective work done by American National 
Live Stock Association, and urging its continued support and 
more general subscriptions to THE PRODUCER; 

Appreciating satisfactory results secured by Central West- 
ern Advisory Board in obtaining better shipping facilities and 
market information; 

Recognizing co-operation given by members of various 
live-stock exchanges in collection of brand-inspection fees, and 
opposing any measures that would curtail their present serv- 
ices; 

Thanking President Graham for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of association; 

Expressing appreciation of effective work done by National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, realizing importance of broadening 
its scope, and empowering president of association to co- 
operate with other organizations and branches of industry in 
= — to develop ways and means of financing activities of 

oard. 


All former officials were re-elected: Robert Graham, 
president; A. R. Modisett, vice-president; F. M. Broome, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and E. A, Hall, director of the protective 
service. The same executive committee was elected as last 
year. It was voted to hold next year’s meeting at Chadron. 


OREGON CATTLE RAISERS MEET AT BAKER 


UNE 3 AND 4, 1929, were the dates of the sixteenth annual 

convention of the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of 
Oregon, and Baker the place. A large and representative 
gathering was in attendance from all parts of the state, and 
the program aroused the keenest interest. Especially was the 
discussion of the pending tariff bill and the campaign to 
expand beef consumption followed with rapt attention. The 


. Meeting voted for doubling the assessment for the National 


Live Stock and Meat Board, and likewise expressed itself as 
strongly in favor of raising the proposed tariff on hides, which 
was declared to be utterly inadequate. 

After the customary addresses of welcome and responses, 
President Herman Oliver presented his annual review of the 
national and local situation as affecting the cattle business. 
He was followed by Floyd Edwards, of the Oregon State Col- 
lege Experimental Station at Union, who spoke on “Develop- 
ment of Baby-Beef Industry.” In the afternoon, the subject 
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of the “Need of Better Local Organization of Stockmen” was 
handled by Walter Dutton, supervisor of the Malheur National 
Forest, after which Secretary William Duby submitted his 
report. F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, dealt with problems of a national character, 
emphasizing particularly tariff matters and the beef-demon- 
stration program inaugurated by the National Association. 
Other speakers on the first day were Albert Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association; J. K. Ford, of the 
Washington State College; W. F. Craig, president of the Wal- 
lowa National Bank, Enterprise; Walter M. Pierce, ex-gov- 
ernor of Oregon; Robert Withycombe, of Oregon State College; 
Wayne Stewart, Dayville; and C. L. Jamison, Prineville, first 
vice-president. The program of the first day closed with a 
dance at the Elks’ Hall. ; 

Proceedings on the second day were opened by E. F. Rine- 
hart, of the Department of Animal Husbandry of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. E. F. Banker, president of the Washington 
State Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association, followed. The 
idea of the proposed “Beef Demonstration” was expounded by 
O. M. Plummer, general manager of the Pacific International 
Live Stock Exposition, Portland, who pleaded for active sup- 
port of the plan. E. N. Kavanagh, assistant district forester; 
W. P. Mahoney, president of the Oregon Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. W. H. Lytle, state veterinarian, Salem, also 
were among the morning’s speakers. 

In the afternoon the stockmen were addressed by I. L. 
Patterson, governor of Oregon, who was succeeded by Pro- 
fessor H. J. Gramlich, of the University of Nebraska, speak- 
ing on “Distribution of Beef and Beef Products.” Herbert 
Chandler discussed “Need of Better Breeding of Beef Cattle,” 
being followed by Professor E. L. Potter, of the Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. Ruth Cullen, recipient of a prize in the 
contest sponsored by the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
read her winning essay. The last speaker on the program 
was George Peirson, president of the Portland Union Stock- 
Yards, who dealt with “Relations between Public Stock-Yards 
and Producers of Live Stock.” A banquet in the evening ended 
the two-day session. 

Following is a list of the resolutions passed: 


Favoring plan of assessing live stock of state 20 cents a 
car on all beef shipped to market, for use of National Live 
Stock and Meat Board in its campaign of education; 

Indorsing Colton bill (H. R. 16166) for placing public do- 
main under federal control and putting grazing on a permit 
basis; 

Advocating continuation of system of brand inspection at 
North Portland Stock-Yards, and asking Secretary of Agri- 
culture to give his consent to present methods of collecting and 
expending fees; 

Thanking officers and employees of Forest Service for effi- 
cient co-operation during past year; 

Urging retention in tariff bill of rates on dressed and 
canned beef proposed by House of Representatives; retention 
of provision prohibiting importation of meat from any country 
where foot-and-mouth disease is known to exist; a duty on 
feeder and beef cattle comparable to that on dressed beef; and 
increase of tariff on green hides to 6 cents a pound, a com- 
parable rate on dry hides, and compensatory duties on leather 
and shoes; 

Requesting Department of Agriculture to aid in securing 
annulment of Packers’ Consent Decree; 

Appealing to Congress to rescind section 15-a of Act to 
Regulate Commerce, restoring rights of shippers and authority 
of state rate-making commissions; 

Appreciating assistance rendered live-stock industry by 
federal intermediate credit bank and federal reserve banking 
system, and favoring amendment to act providing for direct 
loans to stockmen; 

Extending thanks to all who had helped in combating 
live-stock diseases and determining most efficient methods of 
handling live stock; 
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Expressing gratitude to officers of association for efforts 
in behalf of live-stock industry during past year; 

Indorsing work of American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and asking members to join it; 

Requesting president to appoint committee to arrange for 
publication of paper to disseminate information about live- 
stock industry of Oregon; 

Requesting that all Indians running cattle in Oregon be 
required to record their brands: 

Asking county courts to provide suitable live-stock drive- 
ways; 

Condemning certain newspapers for publishing articles 
stating that beef is too high, without first acquainting them- 
selves with facts in matter; 

Recommending that Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association and Oregon Wool Growers’ Association remain 
separate, but that they co-operate in all matters of mutual in- 
terest. , 


Herman Oliver was re-elected president. The other offi- 
cers are: William Pollman, president emeritus; C. L. Jamison, 
first vice-president; W. A. Snider, second vice-president; Wil- 
liam Duby, secretary-treasurer. Next year’s meeting will be 
held at Klamath Falls. 


THE WYOMING CONVENTION 


LOODS, making many of the roads impassable, interfered 

somewhat with the attendance at the fifty-seventh annual 
convention of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association in 
Sheridan, June 4 and 5, besides preventing several speakers 
from filling the places assigned to them on the program. In 
spite of this handicap, a good-sized crowd had appeared, and 
the same buoyant spirit was in evidence that has characterized 
all stockmen’s meetings in the West during the past two years. 

President John L. Jordan in his annual address stressed 
the importance of stockmen doing everything possible to aid 
their representatives in Congress in their efforts to secure a 
tariff on hides and higher duties on beef products. Only by 
building up a strong organization, he said, could cattlemen 
hope to secure the same protection for their industry as is 
given to other lines of endeavor. 

Among the other speakers were: ex-Governors Robert D. 
Carey and Fenimore Chatterton; James Christensen, super- 
visor of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, Denver; 
John H. Hatton, assistant district forester, Denver; C. B. Wal- 
lace, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D. C.; Edward N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock 
Bureau, Chicago; Will Reed, of the Omaha Live Stock Ex- 
change; W. L. Harvey, of the Shippers’ Advisory Board, Den- 
ver; and State Senator Frank Horton, Sheridan. 

Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, and J. B. Wilson, secretary 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, who were to have 
delivered addresses, were hindered from being present by 
wash-outs. Another absent speaker was F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live Stock Association, who 
had attended the Oregon meeting at Baker on June 3 and 4, 
and found it impossible to reach Sheridan in time. 

Following are the resolutions adopted: 


Requesting Secretary of Agriculture to enter into agree- 
ment with association, in accordance with provisions of law 
passed by Congress recognizing brand inspection at public 
markets as a necessity; 

Protesting against proposed tariff of 10 per cent ad 
valorem on hides as unsatisfactory, and asking that adequate 
duties be placed on live stock and fresh and prepared meats; 

Demanding that embargo on fresh meats from South 
America be maintained as long as foot-and-mouth disease 
exists there, and thanking Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of Bureau 
of Animal Industry, for efforts directed toward that end; 

Opposing Packers’ Consent Decree, in so far as it relates 
to engaging in retail marketing of meat and other food prod- 
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ucts commonly sold in connection with meat, and requesting 
Secretary of Agriculture to use his influence in bringing about 
removal of such restrictions; 

Considering increases recommended by examiners of 
Interstate Commerce Commission in interstate rates affecting 
Wyoming unjust and excessive, and urging officers of associa- 
tion and Public Utilities Commission to use every effort in pre- 
venting them from going into effect; 

Favoring creation of office of railroad commissioner for 
Wyoming; 

Expressing appreciation to members of State Utility Com- 
mission for relief furnished live-stock industry of state in mat- 
ter of lower intrastate rates; 

Requesting lower valuations on lands, in crder to equalize 
tax burden in state; 

Urging proper enforcement of live-stock laws with regard 
to inspection of carcasses, hides, and brands; 

Advocating co-operation with Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Association in all matters of common concern; 

Urging continued support of American National Live 
Stock Association, and asking members to affiliate with that 
organization ; 

Appreciating services of live-stock exchanges in collection 
of brand-inspection fees, and opposing any measures calculated 
to curtail their present activities; 

Expressing regret at death of F. G. S. Hesse; 

Feeling that in death of T. W. Tomlinson members of asso- 
ciation have lost a most efficient servant; 

Commending President J. L. Jordan for his untiring 
efforts in behalf of association. 


All the officers were re-elected for another term: John L. 
Jordan, Cheyenne, president; Robert M. Faddis, Sheridan, vice- 
president; George Mitchell, Uva, treasurer; Minnie Haas, 
Cheyenne, secretary. Cheyenne will get the convention next 
year, 


MEETING OF SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK 
GROWERS 


TOCKMEN OF THE GRAZING SECTIONS of South 
S Dakota assembled in Rapid City on June 7 and 8 for the 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association. The crowd filled the large room 
in the court-house where the meetings were held, and the 
addresses were listened to with marked attention. 

At the opening session, President Craig reviewed the 
activities of the association during the past year and outlined 
the general policies which were to guide it in its future work. 
E. A. Anderson, director of the extension department of the 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, spoke of the present 
status of the live-stock industry and advised conservatism in 
beef production. F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, told. of the efforts made to se- 
cure adequate tariff protection for the products of agriculture, 
describing the proposed duty on hides of 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem as wholly insufficient. F. M. Simpson, of Swift & Co., 
Chicago, discussed the Packers’ Consent Decree, arguing that 
changed conditions had made the abrogation of the decree de- 
sirable. E. G. Wilkenson, Milesville, president of the Western 
South Dakota Protective Association, urged a more vigorous 
fight against the cattle thief. 


Resolutions passed— 


Deplored inadequacy of tariff on hides contained in House 
bill, urged that duties recommended on dressed and canned 
beef be retained, and demanded that rate on live cattle be ad- 
justed to a basis comparable with that on dressed beef; 

Requested Secretary of Agriculture to fix fees for brand 
inspection at primary markets; 

Authorized president and secretary of association to re- 
new contracts with live-stock exchanges for brand inspection; 

Commended efforts of Senator Kendrick of Wyoming and 
South Dakota’s members in Congress for efforts in behalf of 
live-stock industry; 
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Asked that that part of Consent Decree forbidding packers 
to enter retail meat and grocery trade be rescinded. 


The officers who served the association during the past 
year were all re-elected: James T. Craig, Belle Fourche, pres- 
ident; Thomas Jones, Midland, vice-president; Queena Stewart, 
Buffalo Gap, secretary-treasurer. 


WESTERN SLOPE CATTLE GROWERS 
DEMAND TARIFF EQUALITY 


NQUALIFIED SUPPORT of members of Congress seek- 

ing to put cattle, hides, and other agricultural products 
on a basis of equality with other industries in the matter of 
tariff protection was voted by the Western Slope Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association in a resolution passed at its annual meeting in 
Rifle, Colorado, June 8. The law enacted at the last session 
of the State Legislature providing for the division of grazing 
on the public domain between cattlemen and sheepmen, and the 
appointment of special boards to settle disputes growing out 
of such division, also received indorsement. The foreshadowed 
increases in railroad freight rates on live stock were declared 
unnecessary and unjust. 


A new constitution and by-laws were adopted, and steps 
were taken to have the organization incorporated. 


Fred Light, of Aspen, was re-elected president, and Claude 
H. Rees, of Rifle, secretary-treasurer. 


MIDSUMMER MEETING OF COLORADO 
ASSOCIATION 


NE OF THE TOPICS to be discussed at the midsummer 
QO meeting of the Colorado Stock Growers’ Association in 
Gunnison on July 16 is the action taken at the Annual Feeders’ 
Day at Fort Collins in May, where a voluntary assessment of 
5 cents a head on cattle and 3 cents on calves, shipped to mar- 
ket or sold at home, was proposed for the use of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in advertising beef. It is planned 
to ask the feeders of the state to join the stock-growers in a 
single organization, which would unite with associations of 
neighboring states in helping finance the campaign for increas- 
ing the consumption of beef. 


NEBRASKA STOCKMEN INDORSE MEAT 
CAMPAIGN 


ARLY IN JUNE a series of meetings were held in Lex- 

ington, York, and West Point, Nebraska, at which the 
plans for a campaign to stimulate the consumption of meat 
were presented to responsive audiences of live-stock men by R. 
C. Pollock, general manager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. Many speakers, representing both breeders, feed- 
ers, and commission firms, gave full indorsement to the pro- 


gram and pledged co-operation with the Meat Board in the 
movement. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION 
TO MEET 


HAT PROMISES to be the greatest conference on co- 

W operation ever held will be in session at Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana, in connection with the Louisiana State University, 
during the four weeks from July 29 to August 24, according 
to an announcement issued by Charles W. Holman, secretary 
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of the American Institute of Co-operation, in charge of the 
program. This is the fifth summer meeting of the institute. The 
list of speakers includes outstanding authorities on co-operation 
in the United States, and the conference will be attended by 
men and women interested in the movement, not only from 
this country, but from Europe, Latin America, and Asia as 
well, 

Special courses will be offered for teachers of vocational 
agriculture and for county agents. Many tours to points of 
interest in the South have been planned. During the session 
the organization of the National Chamber of Agricultural Co- 
operatives will be completed. 


NATIONAL CHAMBER OF CO-OPERATIVES 


LANS FOR A CENTRAL ORGANIZATION of repre- 

sentatives of agricultural co-operatives have been submitted 
for ratification to the different associations throughout the 
country. The proposal is the outgrowth of the meeting of the 
American Institute of Co-operation in California last summer, 
where a committee of eight was appointed to put the idea into 
definite form, and it is expected that final approval will be 
obtained before the meeting of the institute to be held in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, in August. 

Representation in this new “farmers’ chamber of com- 
merce,” for which the name “National Chamber of Agricul- 
tural Co-operatives” has been suggested, is to be by commodi- 
ties. Before any proposed policy affecting the whole member- 
ship becomes effective, the attitude of producer members of 
each commodity represented is to be ascertained, and agree- 
ment among the delegates must be unanimous. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT 
BOARD MEETS 


ROGRESS IN THE WORK of stimulating a higher appre- 
P ciation of meat in the diet, and of promoting its use 
through acquainting the people with the true meat facts, was 
reported by R. C. Pollock, general manager of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, at the annual meeting of the board 
in Chicago on June 28. Mr. Pollock in detail described the vari- 
ous activities of the board during the past year, mentioning 
the many forms of publicity given to meat subjects, such as 
direct advertising in the daily and weekly press, radio talks, 
demonstrations of improved cutting methods, beef-grading and 
stamping, lectures before housewives, researches in the fac- 
tors influencing the quality and palatability of meat, meat- 
story contests for high-school girls, distribution of meat lit- 
erature in the form of cook-books, text-books, meat charts, 
etc., and meat exhibits presented at expositions and fairs 
from coast to coast. 


A practical beef-cutting demonstration was given by D. 
W. Hartzell, the board’s demonstration specialist, and a lamb 
carcass was cut up by Mr. Cullen, his assistant. 

In succession to John H. Mercer, of Topeka, Kansas, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Live Stock Association, who has served 
for two terms, Charles D. Carey, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
vice-president of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, was elected chairman of the board for the ensuing year. 


“I have enjoyed THE PRODUCER, and when in the stock 
business got many pointers from it. I think every stock- 
raiser should take it.”—L. A. RICHARDSON, Bly, Ore. 
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SHIFTING CURRENTS IN LIVE-STOCK 
MARKETING 


HANGES IN THE SEASONAL MARKETING of live 
es stock are discussed by Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, in the Monthly Letter to Animal 
Husbandmen for May. While in the early days, when cattle 
production depended largely on grass, points out Mr. Went- 
worth, shipments to market during the summer and fall 
months constituted over 68 per cent of the total receipts, modi- 
fication in feeding practices during the last decade has reduced 
this proportion to about 58 per cent. 

Several factors are responsible for this development. One 
is the decrease of long-feeding through the winter. Another 
is the diminished proportion of live stock coming from the 
range country. Still another reason is the increased number 
of “warmed-up” cattle which return to market in November, 
December, and January, and the short-fed cattle beginning to 
arrive around the middle of January. 

In spite of the decrease in western receipts, total receipts 
have not fallen off during the period when range cattle are 
normally marketed. This must be attributed to replacement 
from another source—namely, the dairy cows of the Corn Belt. 
The importance of this element as a competitor of range-bred 
cows is constantly growing. After being dried off, the dis- 
carded milkers will be fed some corn, and are then shipped to 
market, where they often bring higher prices than western 
cows of better conformation, but direct from the grass. 

Factors similar to those which brought cattle to market 
in the summer months used to send calves to market in the 
early spring. Beginning about 1900, however, there has been 
a gradual flattening-out of the curve, owing to the increase in 
the number of fall-freshene] milk cows through the addition 
of silage to the dairy ration. 

The peak of sheep and lamb marketing. has shifted from 
the spring months of March and April to the fall month of 
October. Aside from this heavy autumn run, the monthly sup- 
ply of slaughter lambs has come to be quite uniform. 

In hogs, the winter proportion of receipts declined until 
the late nineties, since which time it has been increasing. 
May-June receipts have tended downward, indicating a de- 
crease in fall farrowings. 

The Letter contains many graphs, and tables of live-stock 
receipts at Chicago by months, in numbers and percentages, 
from 1878 to 1928. 


BONUS STOPPED ON ACCREDITED HOGS 


NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE that, beginning 
A July 1, Armour & Co. and the Dold Packing Company 
will discontinue paying the bonus of 10 cents per cwt. on 
tattooed hogs from counties accredited as free from tubercu- 
losis. At the same time, the Cudahy Packing Company has 
given notice that it will stop paying the bonus after July 15. 
Swift and Wilson have not yet taken action in the matter. 

Several reasons are given for withdrawal of the bonus, 
among them being difficulty in reading the tattoo marks in a 
large number of cases. 


LIVE-STOCK DEALERS SUBMIT REPORTS 


EALERS AND ORDER-BUYERS on the Kansas City 
market, who had refused to file annual reports of their 
business, as requested by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, have thought better of it. 
After penalty suits had been prepared by the Department of 
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Justice, attorneys for defendants agreed to submit the reports. 
Upon receipt of these, the equity suit brought to enjoin the 
enforcement of the secretary’s order was dismissed, and the 
government’s penalty cases were withdrawn. 


WINTER WHEAT CROP 


PRODUCTION of 622,148,000 bushels of winter wheat in 
A the United States was forecast on June 1. Last year’s 
yield was 578,964,000 bushels. Current figures thus indicate 
an increase of 7.4 per cent. Reports from all parts of the 
world, however, point to a harvest somewhat below that of 
1928. The condition of the Canadian crop on May 31 was 
reported at 100 per cent of average—the same as on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 


Ireland Will Take No South American Meats 


Importation of meats from South America has been for- 
bidden by the government of the Irish Free State, as a pre- 
caution against the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease. 


Canada’s Live-Stock Exports to United States 


For the three months, January to March, 1929, exports 
of live food animals from Canada to the United States were 
as below, as compared with the same period in 1928: 


1929 1928 
nei oisticatiisrtieg ieee 17,144 22,495 
REE TARA NAPE 14,225 13,390 
RIE» sisi edison cau pecan tiasenndans 219 14,085 
ROI six scgsadanerde inte 3,442 1,188 


THE CALENDAR 


July 16, 1929—Midsummer Meeting of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Gunnison, Colo. 

July 18-20, 1929—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Casper, Wyo. 

July 23-27, 1929—Frontier Days Celebration, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

July 31-August 2, 1929—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, Del Rio, Tex. 

August 6-7, 1929—Annual Ranchmen’s Round-Up, Ranch Ex- 
periment Station, Sonora, Tex. 

August 26-29, 1929—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

August 31-September 7, 1929—National Swine Show, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

September 30-October 6, 1929—Annual Dairy Cattle Congress 
and National Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 26-November 2, 1929—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition; Portland, Ore. 

November 1-8, 1929—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, 
Neb. 

November 9-13, 1929—California Live Stock and Baby Beef 
Show, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 11-14, 1929—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 16-23, 1929—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 30-December 7, 1929—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, Ill. 

November 30-December 7, 1929—Christmas Live Stock Show, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

January 16-18, 1930—Thirty-third Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, Denver, Colo. 

a 18-25, 1930—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

March 3-5, 1930—Annual Convention of Panhandle Live Stock 
Association, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 9-15, 1930—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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A FARM BILL AT LAST 


TRIPPED of the equalization-fee and debenture 
provisions, “the most important measure ever 
passed by Congress in aid of a single industry,” 

in the estimation of President Hoover, has been signed 
and is now a law. With this act, a period is set at the 
end of many years of turmoil. 

The bill calls for a venture in co-operative market- 
ing on a scale never before dreamed of. It has been 
announced that a majority of the members of the 
board to be established under it must be men versed 
in that system of marketing, and the method provided 
fer forming the advisory councils for each commodity 
insures that they will be of a similar type. They will 
have an opportunity—well financed—never before 
afforded agricultural leaders. Too much cannot be 
expected the first few months, as it will take some 
time to organize all the machinery set up by the bill. 

Supporters of the export-bonus and equalization- 
fee prescriptions are sitting back, disappointed and a 
bit sulky, waiting to see what will happen, and mak- 
ing no secret of their conviction that the measure has 
been hopelessly emasculated. Failure of the bill, after 
a fair trial, to produce the desired benefits will once 
again bring to the front the schemes which have for 
the present been discarded. 
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THE PRODUCER has on previous occasions sum- 
marized the main features of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, which name has been given to the new 
law. We shall here briefly restate its purposes, as set 
forth in the preamble: 


“It is declared to be the policy of Congress to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture 
will be placed on a basis of economic equality with other indus- 
tries, and to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the cur- 
rents of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing of 
agricultural commodities and their food products, (1) by min- 
imizing speculation; (2) by preventing inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution; (3) by encouraging the organization 
of producers into effective associations or corporations under 
their own control for greater unity of effort in marketing, and 
by promoting the establishment and financing of a farm mar- 
keting system of producer-owned and producer-controlled co- 
cperative associations and other agencies; (4) by aiding in 
preventing and controlling surpluses in any agricultural com- 
modity, through orderly production and distribution, so as to 
maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent surpluses 
from causing undue and excessive fluctuations or depressions 
in prices for the commodity.” 


As a governing body, with wide powers, a Federal Farm 
Board is set up, composed of eight members to be named by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, in addition to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is presumed that on this board 
each of the major commodities to come under the act will have 
representation. The board shall invite co-operative associations 
to establish an advisory committee of seven members to repre- 
sent each commodity before the board. 


A revolving fund of $500,000,000 is to be placed at the 
disposal of the board (of which $151,500,000 has already .been 
appropriated). From this fund, loans are to be made to co- 
operative associations for effective merchandising of agricul- 
tural commodities and their food products, construction or 
acquisition of physical marketing facilities, formation of clear- 
ing-house associations, education of producers in the advan- 
tages of co-operative marketing, and enabling associations to 
advance to members a greater share of the marketing price 
of the commodity than otherwise would be possible. 


Admittedly, much will depend upon the caliber and 
fitness of the men selected to administer the act and 
the expenditure of the tremendous amount of money 
which they will handle. To this task Mr. Hoover has 
addressed himself with characteristic deliberation. 

Meanwhile, seeing the United States getting ready 
to dump its agricultural surpluses on their markets, 
foreign countries are beginning to bestir themselves. 
According to reports, France and Germany have 
already taken action. More are likely to follow. From 
the European point of view, the picture of America 
raising her tariff walls to such heights as to make it 
impossible for her debtors to discharge their obliga- 
tions to her through selling her their goods, at the 
same time that she expects them to be willing cus- 
tomers for her own excess production, is rather stulti- 
fying. The principle that, in matters of international 
trade, every government in the world shapes its pol- 
icies with an eye single to what it regards as the wel- 
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fare of its own people, and not on altruistic lines, while 
accepted in theory, nevertheless always causes a shock 
when put into practice. 


THE CONSUMER ARGUMENT 


N EVERY ATTEMPT at a more equitable dis- 
| tribution of tariff rates, the consumer quite nat- 
urally comes in for a good deal of attention. 
Part of the solicitude evinced in his behalf is genuine 
enough, though often ill-advised; much of it is not. 
It has become the practice for opponents of duties, or 
higher duties, on products other than their own to 
trot out the consumer and shout: “Look at the effect 
on this man, already staggering with bent back under 
a load of oppressive tolls and taxes!’ 

In the present tariff discussion the consumer argu- 
ment has been ridden to death. The eater of beef, 
the wearer of shoes, the user of wool in any form 
(and who is not?), has been brought into the ring by 
those who honestly believe that his interests are 
threatened, and by others who use him as a conve- 
nient cloak for their own selfish interests. By arous- 
ing the consumer to resistance, the latter class of 
propagandists hope to defeat schedules which would 
curtail their own profits, at the same time that they 
be made to appear in the relished role as defenders of 
the common people. 

We are all consumers. It is by setting the rela- 
tively small proportion of producers of a given article 
up against the whole army of consumers that the 
argument is presumed to carry its convincing weight 
—the formidable weight of numbers. The fact that, 
in one way or another, we are likewise all producers, 
or dependents of producers, is overlooked. 

Under a system of unrestricted imports, what 
would happen to our boasted American standard of 
living? For instance, what would happen to our 
western cattle industry if our ports were opened to 
the free entry of Argentine beef? It would be ruined 
overnight. With our stockmen put out of business 
and the range country depopulated, what would it 
benefit the consumer in this territory if he could buy 
his beef at a few cents less a pound? 

So with every item of national production. To 
maintain our prosperity, our people must be kept 
employed. To what would a condition lead where 
half of our population was out of work, while the 
other half was living largely on cheap foreign prod- 
ucts? Where would the money come from to buy 
even such goods as we continued to produce—until 
undersold from abroad? We should soon cease, not 
only to be the most prosperous nation in the world, 
but to prosper at all. 

There is hardly a thing manufactured in this 
country that is not, or cannot be, produced more 
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cheaply in some other place. With universal free 
trade, we should soon sink to the level of world wages. 

Protection is the American policy, and must re- 
main so. And protection means a tariff rate high 
enough to guarantee the American workman his job 
and his pay, and the producer of foodstuffs his steady 
domestic market. Less than that is no protection at 
all. And to this standard the consumer is asked to 
contribute his fair share, in order that the wheels of 


industry, on which we all are dependent, may keep 
turning. 


JUSTICE TO THE IMMIGRANT 


HAT MOST PEOPLE out of Congress, in- 

W\ cluding the President himself, have regarded 

as a backward step in our immigation policies 

has nevertheless received the sanction of our federal 

legislators and is now the law of the land. On June 13 

the Senate finally disposed of a much-discussed and 

twice-deferred piece of legislation by rejecting a reso- 

jution that would have paved the way for the repeal 

of the National Origins Act, which consequently went 
into effect July 1. 


Under the Immigration Law of 1924, now super- 
seded, the quota assigned the various countries was 
2 per cent of their nationals resident in the United 
States according to the census of 1890. The total 
number of immigrants admitted under this measure 
was 164,667 a year. The new act reduces the number 
to 153,714, and distributes the quotas on the basis of 
the “national origins” of the whole population in 1920. 


Several difficulties are inherent in this system of 
computation. In the first place, it has been found too 
intricate a task in innumerable instances to trace the 
exact ancestry of our citizens. We are a people in 
whose blood course the elements from a dozen strains. 
In what category, for instance, would a person fall 
whose grandfather was born in Austria of Irish and 
Spanish parents, and, upon emigrating to the United 
States, wedded a Swedish girl, the male offspring of 
which union—the father of our hypothetical citizen— 
again married a native American of mixed English, 
German, and French descent? With cases such as 
this the committee appointed by President Coolidge 
to work out our national family trees—a commission 
of which Mr. Hoover was a member—wrestled until 
it was compelled to admit the impossibility of arriving 
at definite conclusions. It was agreed that no satis- 


factory scheme could be established on that founda- 
tion. 


The principal objection raised against the law, 
however, is the way it in practice will discriminate 
against the very groups it was intended to favor. Con- 
fessedly, the law was designed to secure a relatively 
larger proportion of immigrants from northern and 
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western Europe, and to bar out some of the people 
from the south and east of that continent who are 
farther removed in type from the original stock of our 
population and do not so readily fall in with our ideals 
and institutions. In reality, the results of the regroup- 
ing were the opposite of this, as may be seen, in part, 
from the following table: 


National Origins 


1890 Basis Basis 

Great Britain and Northern 
(Gea Caen es acre 34,007 65,721 
EINE © eclcageittadeNutidi iia iPas 785 1,413 
SIE Sasccctinnaiecsistaniacsinnibieibesiilioind 512 1,304 
GENS ace ee 100 307 
BE gicdarding dircnnlitensaitivikdipnianiaiebocise 3,845 5,802 
PRONOUN ncaa cecdinecenccn cman 1,648 3,153 
NOMI i soe Soe Sears cpa nate 5,982 6,524 
CD siirtiictaticminiehinoads 51,227 25,957 
Irish Free State ........................ 28,567 17,858 
Te aes siren caceee es 3,954 3,086 
IN Soot oars ceeeeaten eres 2,789 1,181 
IRONS teh te 6,453 2,377 
CONOR oso coe Cee i eaves 9,561 3,314 
PIE 5 Gdciceattccbai cate. 2,081 1,707 


While the proportion of immigrants from Great 
Britain and the North of Ireland has almost been 
doubled, carrying with it an increase in the contin- 
gent from such countries as Greece, Italy, and Poland, 
Germany’s share has been cut in halves, that of the 
Irish Free State nearly so, and Scandinavia’s reduced 
to one-third of the previous number. 

If the aim has been to add to our “Nordic” stock, 
the purpose thus has failed of fulfilment. The Anglo- 
Saxons themselves are Teutons—the Saxons were a 
Germanic race, the Angles Danes, the Normans of 
mixed northern French and Norse blood. The German 
strain in our population has been estimated at close 
to one-fifth of the total. These nations, who were 
among the builders of the West, and who have left 
their stamp indelibly impressed upon the annals of our 
country in every branch of human endeavor, are now 
discriminated against in favor of Italy and Poland; 
while the Irish, whose contribution to our national 
life, in peace and war, is a record of which any race 
might well be proud, fare little better. 

Everybody is agreed that the old method of unre- 
stricted immigration has outlived itself. Our policies 
in the past have been too liberal, our manner too 
“large,” and we have been taking into our system 
more than we could digest. While the slow and diffi- 
cult process of assimilation is going on, the inflow 
must be checked. Our laboring classes must be pro- 
tected. There must be built up a citizenry of reason- 
able uniformity in outlook, aspirations, and ideals. 
Our educational system must be given a chance to 
catch up with the alien. The melting-pot, filled to 
the lid, must be prevented from bubbling over. 

But these things can be done without making our- 
selves guilty of such glaring inequities as are too 
evident in the present law. A new basis should be 
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elaborated that will be just to what every unbiased. 
person concedes to be some of the most. valuable 
ingredients in our national make-up. 


PACKERS AS MEAT-RETAILERS 


RE THE PACKERS changing their attitude ‘on 
A nesting? Indications have lately come 
to the surface that their opposition to the 
idea is less emphatic than it used tobe. Their efforts 
to have the Consent Decree set aside, in which the 
co-operation of producers has been solicited on the 
ground of the desire of the latter that the packers 
enter the retail business, might be open to the inter- 
pretation that they at least are giving the matter 
renewed consideration. 

Several facts seem to lend plausibility to this sur- 
mise. First, there is the almost unanimous senti- 
ment among producers. In resolutions passed at the 
annual meetings of the American National Live Stock 
Association and state associations during the current 
year, rescission of at least that part of the decree 
which prohibits the packers from engaging in the 
retail trade has been urged. It would seem but nat- 
ural, in the interest of that better understanding 
which everyone covets, for the packers to make the 
concession of at least giving the plan a try-out. 

Then there is the receding consumption of beef. 
To the extent that the decrease is due to the high 
price charged in the average meat-shop—and this 
admittedly is an important factor—much might be 
done toward checking the decline by opening a num- 
ber of retail stores where the public would be assured 
of getting the quality they asked for, at an outlay 
guaranteed not to include more than a modest profit 
for the handling. It is the doubling-up of profits, 
inefficient and wasteful methods of cutting and sell- 
ing, and the excessively large number of small stores 
that are the principal elements in the present-day 
uneconomical system of meat-retailing. 

Another development that may enter into the 
problem is the unprecedented growth of the chain 
stores—a movement that has far from reached its 
zenith. Through the consolidation of the retail trade 
in the hands of a few organizations, the chain store 
is rapidly assuming a position that in many instances 
approaches a monopoly, forcing the small man out of 
business, and reducing competition to a minimum. To 
counteract this influence, not altogether wholesome, 
the packers, having the means and even better facili- 
ties at their disposal, might be induced to offer battle 
in a field where they have every prospect of winning. 

The thing has been tried out in the Northwest 
and, from what we can learn, with a reasonable de- 
gree of success. If the national packers should enter 
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the arena on a large scale, with their equipment, 
refrigerator-car service, and branch houses, and with 
their army of experts, there seems little doubt that 
the venture would prove, not only a feasible, but a 
profitable one. 

At any rate, the producer is waiting to see what 
will follow if, and when, the Consent Decree is abro- 
gated. No promise has, of course, been made. It 
may be that the packers, in seeking annulment, have 
mainly had the ‘‘unrelated” lines in mind, like the 
California fruit. Nevertheless, we are under the im- 
pression that they are looking with more favorable 
eyes upon a project from which the producer, rightly 
or wrongly, hopes for a great deal of benefit both to 
himself and to his friend, the consumer. 


THE CATTLE-RUSTLER 


RGANIZED SOCIETY had almost driven him 
() out of business. Improved modes of transpor- 
tation are helping him back. And now once 

more men are banding together to put a stop to his 
depredations. From all over the West come reports 
of local associations being formed for the purpose of 
making war on the nefarious thievery that is taking 
an increasingly heavy toll of the herds of the rancher. 


Modern civilization frowns on self-administered 
punishment. In the average community, Judge Lynch 
is not so popular as he was. Most people are satisfied 
to leave the castigation of offenders to the duly con- 
stituted authorities, whose action in this class of 
cases, where the proof is clear, is reasonably prompt. 
With the thief caught, short shrift is generally meted 
out. The hitch is in the difficulty and cost of catch- 
ing him. 

For the trail of the rustler is a slippery one, and 
too often he succeeds in escaping with his ill-gotten 
gains. The combination of a fast truck, a paved high- 
way, a dark night, and a ready market for fresh meat 
at bargain prices, with or without an accessory, is one 
that it takes vigilance, time, and money to beat. Evi- 
dence, in the form of tell-tale hides, concealed or 
destroyed, the thief pursues the even tenor of his 
Hyde-and-Jekyll existence, safe in the knowledge that 
‘few individuals can afford to keep on his track long 
enough to trap him. 


Seeing the ineffectiveness of single-handed effort, 
victims of the nimble-fingered gentry have taken to 
combining their resources. Local organizations are 
springing up everywhere, from California to South 
Dakota and from Montana to Texas, for the purpose 
of curbing this growing evil. Funds are being col- 
lected. Police forces are being mustered in. Con- 


victions in court are getting more and more frequent. 
One result of this movement is that stockmen, in 
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the latter-day vernacular, are becoming organization- 
minded. They are learning to think and act collect- 
ively. Co-operation, whether recognized or not, has 
become the key-word of the situation. 


In this there should be found an incentive for 
existing state associations to take advantage of the 
trend by inviting attention to themselves as the nat- 
ural foci, or gathering points, for the local units. 
Just as more can be accomplished through individuals 
joining forces in pursuit of a common end, so the 
logical development will be for the smaller aggrega- 
tions in their turn to adhere to the larger assocation, 
which, with its ampler means, its trained and cen- 
trally located personnel, and its more adequate equip- 
ment, will be in position to combine the scattered ele- 
ments in a more effective effort. 

It is the conviction of THE PRODUCER that the local 
bodies organized to make war on the cattle-rustler 
would in each instance be enabled to function more 
efficiently by affiliating with the state association, 
adding that much to its membership and its strength. 





Richard Billon 


ICHARD DILLON, ranchman of Sedalia, Colo- 

R rado, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver, 

on July 4. Death was due to complications 
following an operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. Dillon was born at Castle Rock, Colorado, 
thirty-eight years ago. He belonged to a family that 
has been prominent in Irish politics for generations, 
and was intensely interested in all public affairs. 
For two terms he represented his home district in the 
lower house of the Colorado Legislature, where he 
became one of the leaders on the Democratic side. 
Lately he had been studying law, and was preparing 
to take the bar examination in December. 

As the owner of a large ranch, he was known for 
the excellent quality of his breeding herd. He took 
an active part in organization matters, and from time 
to time occupied important offices in the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ Association. From 1924 to 1927 he 
was a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American National Live Stock Association. Recently 
he went to Washington as a representative of his 
state, appearing before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives in advocacy of 
higher duties on live-stock products. He wrote ex- 
tensively on subjects connected with the cattle indus- 
try, wielding an incisive and convincing pen. 





“Someone sent me a copy of your paper, and I like it very 
much. Inclosed please find check for subscription.”—CLYDE 
BUTTRILL, Hovey, Tex. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


' i T ITHOUT THE FORMALITY of a record vote, the House 

of Representatives on June 7 adopted the conference 
report on the “farm relief” bill (henceforth to be officially 
known as the Agricultural Marketing Act), from which the 
export-debenture feature had been eliminated, as agreed upon 
by the conferees. The measure thereupon was returned to 
the Senate, where on June 11, by the narrow margin of 46 to 
43, the report was rejected and the debenture clause restored. 
President Hoover then issued a statement, condemning the 
action of the Senate and declaring that “no serious attempt 
has been made to meet the many practical objections” advanced 
against the debenture proposal. At the same time, he called 
majority leaders in both houses into consultation, and an 
agreement was reached to give the House an opportunity to 
vote on the export-bounty provision, with the understanding 
that, if this failed of acceptance, the Senate was to recede 
from its position. 

On June 13 the House voted. Without debate, the deben- 
ture provision was again amputated, 250 to 113, and the bill 
sent back to the Senate, where on the next day, by a vote of 
74 to 8, it finally was adopted in the shape given it by the 
conference committee. The presidential signature to the his- 
torical document was affixed on June 15, and the bill became 
a law, to go into effect immediately. 


To enable the Federal Farm Board, which is to be created 
under the act, to commence operations as soon as its member- 
ship is announced, an appropriation of $151,500,000 was asked 
by the President, and acceded to by Congress, without a dis- 
senting vote, early the following week. 


Mr. Hoover immediately set to work to pick out the eight 
men who, with the Secretary of Agriculture acting ex-officio, 
are to make up the board. The members, who will each receive 
an annual salary of $12,000, are to be distributed regionally, 
each major branch of agriculture receiving representation. 
The chairman of the board will be named by the President, and 
all appointments are to be confirmed by the Senate. Hun- 
dreds of names have been submitted by members of Congress 
and farm organizations. 

* * * 


On June 19 Congress took a recess—the Senate until 
August 19, and the House until September 23. The Senate 
Committee on Finance, however, will remain in session through 
the summer, sweating over the tariff bill, which it is hoped 
to have in shape for submission at the end of the two months, 
when debate will begin on the floor. A resolution introduced 
by Senator Borah to limit revision of tariff rates to agricul- 
tural and related products was lost by a vote of 39 to 38, and 
hearings covering a rather wide sweep of territory have been 
in progress at the Capitol. However, the closeness of the vote 
gives hope that the fight to avoid the general upward revision 
of schedules desired by the industrial interests is not yet lost. 


Representatives of agricultural organizations have protested 
vigorously against the inadequacy of the protection afforded 
them in the House bill, and have opposed the opening of the 
door to all sorts of demands by manufacturers, which, if 
granted, would take out of the pocket of the farmer more than 
was put into it, leaving him in the same relative position in 
which he was before. 

On June 26, F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, and representing also the Kan- 
sas State Live Stock Association and the National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association, was heard in support of a demand, 
agreed on by these organizations, for a specific duty on green 
cattle hides of 6 cents a pound, on dry cattle hides of 10 cents 
a pound, and comparable rates on calf and kip skins, in lieu 
of the 10 per cent ad valorem on all hides contained in the bill 
as it came from the House. Mr. Mollin’s proposals were in- 
dorsed by E. B. Spiller, secretary of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association. At the same time Mr. 
Mollin submitted a brief, going into the subject in more de- 
tail. (Extracts from Mr. Mollin’s argument will be found in 
another column.) 


On the same day, an advance of the base duty or wool to 
36 cents a pound from the rate of 34 cents proposed in the 
House bill, together with increases on wool waste, was asked 
by F. J, Hagenbarth, president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, supported by J. B. Wilson, secretary of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, Dr. A. F. Vass, of the 
University of Wyoming, and others, who presented figures on 


cost of production. 
* * * 


On June 13 the Senate defeated, 43 to 37, a resolution 
which would have brought the so-called National Origins Act, 
already twice postponed, to the floor for repeal or further 
suspension. As a consequence, the act, opposed by President 
Hoover and many others who have given the subject thought, 
went into effect on July 1, replacing the immigration law of 
1924. Instead of fixing the quota of immigrants to be admitted 
into the United States from the various countries in any one 
year at 2 per cent of the nationals of such countries resident 
here in 1890, as under the present law, the new law assigns 
quotas on the basis of the national origins of the whole popula- 
tion in 1920. This will result in reducing the number of immi- 
grants henceforth allowed to enter the United States from 
164,667 to 153,714 a year. Germany, Scandinavia, and the Irish 
Free State will lose heavily, while Great Britain and south- 
eastern Europe will gain. 


* * * 


Besides the Agricultural Marketing and the National Ori- 
gins Acts, another major piece of legislation emerging from 
the special session was the census and reapportionment bill. 
After nine years’ delay, Congress at last has made up its mind 
to obey the constitutional requirement which demands the re- 
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distribution of congressional seats after each decennial cen- 
sus. The next allotment of representatives, whose number 
will remain at 435, will be based on the census of April 1, 1930, 
for which the bill likewise provides. An attempt by certain 
northern congressmen to have disfranchised negroes omitted 
from the count of noses for representative purposes was count- 
ered by a move on the part of the southerners to exclude aliens. 
As this would have hit the cities of the North, a compromise 
was effected by dropping both amendments. The result of this 
legislation will be that certain rural states will lose represen- 
tatives, while others with large urban centers will get more. 
In the future, reapportionment will be effected automatically 
as soon as the census data are available. The census of 1930, 
in addition to the regular features, will take stock of the un- 
employed. 
* * * 

President Hoover, on June 25, issued a proclamation put- 
ting into effect the Boulder Canyon Project Act, authorizing 
an expenditure of $165,000,000 for flood control, water stor- 
age, irrigation, and power development. All the conditions 
prescribed under the act have been fulfilled, the President said, 
in that six of the seven states affected have ratified the com- 
pact. Arizona alone is holding out. A movement has already 
been started to form a co-operative corporation to operate the 
proposed power plant. 


DATE CHANGED FOR ARGUMENT IN 
RATE CASE 


RAL ARGUMENT before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
O mission in the case of western freight rates on live stock 
under the Hoch-Smith Resolution (Docket No. 17000, Part 9), 
assigned for July 10, 11, 12, and 19, has been postponed until 
October 1-5, 1929, at Washington, D. C. All exceptions to the 
report proposed by the examiners must be filed on or before 
August 1, and all replies on or before September 1. 

This case also embraces separate suits for rate reductions 
brought before the commission by various live-stock organiza- 
tions, among them Dockets Nos. 14190 and 15686 by the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association et al. vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 


GROWTH OF FOREST SERVICE 


EN YEARS after the first systematic investigation of fed- 

erally owned forest lands was completed, in 1886, the 
Division of Forestry was created in the Department of Agri- 
culture. For several years this division was largely limited 
to performing an informational service, and annual appropria- 
tions for its support never exceeded $30,000. Gradually the 
field-work was expanded, and in 1901 the name was changed 
to the Bureau of Forestry. Four years later it became the 
Forest Service. Appropriations for the protection and admin- 
istration of the national forests of the country, and for general 
forest investigations, for the current fiscal year amount to 
$8,870,105. 


Chile to Increase Cattle Holdings 


Chile, long dependent upon Argentina for her beef, has 
established a government agricultural loan bank that will make 
it possible for cattle-raisers to borrow funds to import stock 
from Argentina for breeding purposes. In this way it is 
hoped in a few years to enable Chile to supply her own beef 
requirements. Late reports are to the effect that 15,000 head 
of cattle have been bought in the neighboring republic. 


| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JUNE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHIcAGO, ILL., July 1, 1929. 


\ A 7JHEN THE CATTLE MARKET CRACKED, late in 

June, the event was somewhat obscured by the fact 
that a few finished bullocks were selling at $15.50 to $15.65 
per cwt., and speculation as to when a $16 top would be regis- 
tered subordinated the price movement of major importance. 
For weeks previously a two-way market had been inevitable, 
merely awaiting the advance guard of grassers from the South- 
west that was unusually tardy in swelling a deficient supply 
of medium and common beef. All through May and up to 
the middle of June, killers complained audibly, and not illogi- 
cally, of lack of variety, the result being that bovine trash and 
mediocrity sold out of line, especially with respect to good 
cattle, of which there had previously been a plethora. Coinci- 
dently, the winter-made crop of heavy bullocks all but ran out, 
and grassers congregated at the market, to an accompaniment 
of warmed-up steers that showed feeders substantial profit 
margins. An appreciation of more than $1 per cwt. on the 
better grades of fed cattle was accompanied by a break of as 
much, and even more, on the previously out-of-line types, 
butcher cattle losing $1.50 per cwt. or more. As the decline 
was not extended to retail prices, promptly a degree of stag- 
nancy developed which did not tend to improve trading condi- 
tions. 





Sudden Advance in Better Grades of Cattle 


The upturn in good cattle, especially the heavy type of 
bullocks, was sudden and emphatic, showing that they had been 
selling below an intrinsic-value basis. Such 1,400- to 1,600- 
pound steers as were difficult to move at $13.25 to $14 a few 
weeks previously were wanted at $14.50 to $15. One week they 
were the underdogs of the trade; the next week buyers were 
riding in quest of the same type. Before the end of June choice 
heavy bullocks had stepped out in front of lighter cattle of 
comparable quality and finish, the 1,400-pound class going to 
$15.65. Ordinarily this would have pulled medium grades up 
in sympathy, had not the latter been relatively high. Common 
steers, of which there had been a pronounced paucity for 
months, were set back closer to a price basis where they 
logically belonged. Fort Worth, Kansas City, and St. Louis 
were well supplied at this juncture with bovine mediocrity and 
trash, the surplus at these markets being forwarded to Chicago 
to facilitate the price-readjustment process. Cows of all kinds 
—heifers, heiferettes, and even canning cows—were involved. 


Cheaper Qualities Ready Sellers 


Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and the region east of the 
Mississippi below the Ohio contributed to the late June run 
of grassers, which afforded what the market had lacked— 
variety. An array of “yellow-hammers” weighing 700 to 900 
pounds, of Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana origin, that 
went to killers at $8 to $9.50 per cwt., attested that the scrub 
stock of the country has not been exhausted. At the new scale 
of prices, killers took these cheap steers readily, the product 
being adapted to a variety of purposes—notably delicatessen 
trade. The run also carried a package of stockers, relieving 
what had been a bare market. Feeders who picked up thin 
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cattle on the mid-winter bargain sale hastened to collect their 
profits, the combined effort giving the whole price-list a radi- 
cally different appearance from that of a few weeks previously. 
And, as invariably happens, a grist of immature yearlings— 
steers and heifers mixed—was jettisoned by feeders, whose 
judgment at this season is always open to criticism. Many 
of these little cattle had to sell below the $13 line, while fat 
yearlings were in demand anywhere from $14 to $15.50, show- 
ing that many so-called market evils may be directly traced 
back to the sphere of production. 


Average Prices Are High 


Despite all this, it has been a high-level market. Such 
“yellow-hammer” steers as sold at $8.50 to $9.50 on the break 
were identical in color, conformation, and flesh with the $2.50 
to $4 kinds not many years back. While a respectable grasser 
and warmed-up delegation sold at $11 to $12.50, killers got 
few decent steers under $13, and at any time a load of prime 
heifers was worth $15 per cwt. Despite continued heavy im- 
ports of South American canned beef, the canner-cow market 
maintained a $6.25 to $6.50 basis, dairy cows at $7 to $7.50 
being merely strong-weight cutters; all of which shows that 
the trade can readily absorb large quantities of cheap product. 
The June break merely meant adjustment long deferred by 
abnormal supply conditions, under which killers were deprived 
of both volume and variety. 


Good Feeling Restored 


Stragglers from the crop of heavy bullocks tucked away 
last fall realized prices, ranging from $14.50 to $15.50, that 
enabled feeders to get out whole in a financial sense. One load 
of 1,980-pound steers reached Chicago late in June that sold 
without haggling at $14.50. A few weeks previously several 
days would have been needed to get them over the scales. They 
were acquired at $12.75 last October, when they were fit for 
beef. Steers bought in Kansas City at $12 early in March 
realized $14.90 at mid-June in Chicago, and more than paid 
for their board. In some instances, margins of $4 or more 
over initial cost five and six months back were reported. This 
turn of the road puts the beef-maker on a profitable basis 
again, restoring an era of good feeling. 


Retail Quotations Remain at Lofty Level 


For one thing, the hide market picked up in June, quo- 
tations advancing two cents per pound, which relieved the 
load that beef had been carrying. That beef-rails were so 
promptly cleared during the period of high prices for medium 
and common cattle is gratifying, as retail prices were always 
at lofty levels. Wholesale prices of steer beef have shown a 
range of $21 to $25 per ewt.; cow beef, of $17 to $21. As recent 
advices from Buenos Aires indicate a substantially lower level 
of prices based on possible dock cost at New York, even when 
present tariffs are reckoned with, necessity for maintaining 
the present embargo is evident. Current average cost of steer 
beef in the cooler at Chicago has ruled slightly in excess of 
the corresponding period of 1928, and about $3 per cwt. above 
the average of the same period of the three previous years— 
1926, 1927, and 1928. One has but to go back to 1926 to find 
$9 taking weighty cattle good enough for any trade. In fact, 
the appreciation meanwhile is hardly conceivable. 


Feeders Lose Money on Fat Steers 


Fat-cattle trade during the first half of 1929 was some- 
what unique, and in many respects disastrous to beef-makers. 
It delivered a crop of well-conditioned, high-dressing steers at 

-the market that may never be duplicated. This was the sequel 
to the buying craze in feeding circles last fall, when beef- 
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makers engaged killers in competition and took thousands of 
grass-fat cattle to feed-lots that should have gone directly 
into beef channels, and would have done so but for ill-advised 
investment, predicated on a $17 to $18 trade on a few finished 
steers. Disposal of this heavy grist of good beef taxed the 
distributive energies of the industry. Iowa and Nebraska were 
the heaviest losers, but Illinois took a share of the shock. Had 
feeders not acquired so many heavy cattle last fall, beef- 
production figures in 1928 would not have shown such heavy 
shrinkage, and that of 1929 would have been far lighter. 
Results were disadvantageous to producers, as late last year 
retail beef prices went to prohibitive figures, and this year 
trouble was experienced in disposal of excess production of 
overweight beef. 


Scarcity of Cheap Beef 


Now that the market has squared away under more normal 
supply conditions, with respect to both weight and variety, 
better action is expected. Beef from cows selling on the hoof 
at $8 to $10 per cwt., and steers at $11.50 to $13.50, can be 
absorbed readily in considerable volume, whereas there is only 
a limited demand for the product of $10 to $12 cows and 
$14.50 to $15.50 steers. An excess supply of one type of either 
steers or female cattle creates unsatisfactory conditions. Cattle 
standardization has been urged these many years past, and yet 
the killer always demands variety. Scarcity of cheap beef this 
year has been emphasized by a diminishing supply of reactor 
cows, which are always popular with killers “at a price,” and 
prices have been high enough to facilitate prosecution of 
tuberculosis-eradication work in the dairy herds of the country. 
Three years ago an avalanche of reactor cows descended on 
the market, prostrating steer trade for months. The process 
of ridding dairy herds of “boarder” cows has also made such 
progress as substantially to curtail supply of canners and 
cutters, which have been the highest-cost cattle on the planks, 
when intrinsic value is reckoned with. In the category of cheap 
cattle the bologna bull is entitled to consideration, scarcity 
being responsible for a set of quotations ranging from $9.50 
to $10.50 per cwt. 
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It pays to dehorn early; do it easily, efficiently, with the Superior j 
Calf Dehorner (for calves up to yearlings) ; designed as carefully S 
as a surgeon’s tool; carefully made of finest tool steel; keen- | 
cutting edges amply cup the horn, leaving a well-shaped head. j 
After dehorning, soothe and protect the wound with a dressing ! 
of Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint—to guard from outside con- | 
taminations-—tends to repel attacks by the dangerous Screw t 
Worm Flies. Results reward the investment. 
Our Combination Offer 
Send us $5.00 for the Superior Dehorner, and we will include a 
quart of the famous Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint, both post- 
paid in the U. S. A. This paint sells as follows: 
| 


Qts., $1.00; % gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gal., $12.50 
Freight or postage prepaid in the U.S. A. 
Made Only By 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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Hog Values Remain Stable 


Hog values have been kept well under control, a spread of 
$10.75 to $11.25 taking the bulk of the crop reaching Chicago 
in June. Toward the end of the month, price-curves of last 
year and this at the corresponding period showed a disposition 
to come together. Previously they had been 75 cents to $1 per 
cwt. apart. The advertised heavy June run did not materialize, 
and at all times processors wanted hogs on the breaks, indi- 
cating a cutting profit. Packing sows were not plentiful at 
$9.50 to $10, as the country is conserving its breeding facilities 
since hogs went on a board-paying basis a few months back. 
Stocks of provisions, both lard and meats, are ample, but not 
burdensome, the proability being that a clearance will be made 
of everything in packers’ cellars before new-crop hogs move 
freely. The numerical strength of the new crop is variously 
estimated, the official “dope” given out by Washington guessti- 
mators at the end of June being 8 per cent in numbers less 
than a year ago, which appears plausible, if not logical, al- 
though the use of decimal points in estimating any crop, the 
outcome of which is uncertain, is somewhat far-fetched. Two 
cheap crops of hogs, coupled with heavy sow slaughter, have 
undoubtedly turned the production pendulum in the opposite 
direction, which will not be an unmixed evil, as curtailment of 
numbers or tonnage, or both, should work to the advantage of 
growers, although it will be a hardship to processors with 
excess facilities. However, an opportunity to merchandise one 
or two crops of hogs under the stimulus of competition will 
be welcome. Export trade, both in lard and meats, is of fair 
volume, and domestic consumption is on a generous scale, 
although the advent of grass beef will afford consumers oppor- 
tunity to vary their diet. 


Decline in Lambs 


Old-crop lambs dropped to an $11 to $12 basis, with the 
wool off, and new croppers, or springers, to $14 to $14.75, in 
a continuous, but not unheralded, slump. Measured by the 
high markets of a year ago, these prices look low, but are 
actually high, especially when the product reaches the ultimate 
consumer. The problem of the lamb-raising industry is not 
production, but stimulation of consumption, as the native 


lamb is rapidly playing a return engagement. The June de- 
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cline was due, not to new-crop western lambs, or a hang-over 
from the old crop moving from feed-lots, but to a rising tide 
of farm product reporting at eastern markets. Jersey City 
again assumed the role of price-disturber, and may continue 
in that capacity all through the season, present indications 
being that lamb prices will average lower than last year, despite 
an admitted short crop in the West. Every source of native- 
lamb supply will be more prolific, and, as usual, farm produc- 
tion will be crowded into market channels right along. Vigorous 
culling of buck lambs in June revealed supply adequacy, as, 
when killers are under the necessity of buying for numbers, 
they are willing to overlook a considerable percentage of bucks 
in a load. Sheep have held about steady, $6 to $6.50 per cwt. 
taking most of the fat ewes. Feeders have taken thin western 
lambs at $12.75 to $13.60, according to weight, but their needs 
have been easily satisfied. Demand for breeding stock cooled 
off, incidental to the break in fat lambs, coupled with lack of 
demand for wool, an impression gaining ground that recent 
prices of breeding stock, from yearlings to aged ewes, were 
above intrinsic value. Probably this will be a boon to western 
lamb-raisers, although indications point to a surplus of year- 
ling ewes, inviting eastern bids. At a lower level of. prices, it 
is probable that lamb consumption could be materially in- 
creased, but not with wholesale carcass quotations at $24 to 
$30 per cwt. 


STOCK-CATTLE TRADE HAS TEMPORARY LULL 


J. E. P. 


TOCK-CATTLE TRADE has been restricted by lack of 

cattle of the right kind to do business with, tight credits, 
and minor factors. Potential demand exists on a large scale, 
the probability being that when a more or less abundant sup- 
ply of good western cattle becomes available the trade will 
come to life. Present indications are that the country will go 
strongly to light cattle, and that killers will bag the bulk of 
the fleshy grass steers, especially if current beef trade enables 
them to outbid finishers. Last summer and until well along in 
September, it will be remembered, feeders not only competed 
actively with killers on sappy grass steers of the two-way type, 
but took many to the country, at anwhere from $14 to $16 
per cwt., to pile up trouble for themselves later on. The $14 
idea as an investment figure has been effectively dissipated 
as a result, but a few wise guys are still paying $13.50 to 
$14.25 for 1,000-pound steers to feed out. How much of it will 
be done is open to conjecture, as available supply of such cat- 
tle will be much smaller than last year, and there is a healthy 
cemand for grass beef. 


The monetary situation shows no decisive change. Bank- 
ers accustomed to handle cattle paper announce an intention 
to take care of their customers, but are not courting new busi- 
ness. Novices and strangers without collateral are being con- 
sistently and persistently turned down—a policy that should 
establish in strong hands the crop of steers laid in next fall. 


. Owing to current high cost of both stockers and feeders, there 


is a pronounced disposition to insist on curtailed operations, 
even when but part of the purchase price of the cattle is 
advanced. 


That every section of the cattle-finishing region east of 
the Missouri River is short admits of no dispute. Present indi- 
cations are that there will be feed in abundance; and feed is 
always a factor to reckon with. A large portion of the corn 
area found the growing crop “knee-high at the Fourth of 
July”—a condition that usually insures full corn-cribs, plus 
abundance of roughage. The oats crop will not be heavy, but 
it will make a lot of feed. 
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During the next thirty days it may be possible to get a 
“line” on the stock-cattle outlook. Light and common steers 
fed out last winter were uniformly, if not highly, profitable, 
while the great bulk of the heavy steers lost money, so that 
concentration of buying demand on yearlings will be logical. 
So much of the new calf crop is already “sold up” that its value 
is determined. : 


Further appreciation in such fat cattle as are now selling 
at $14.50 to $15.50 will put a stout prop under fleshy-feeder 
values, as the microbe of speculation, always dormant, is read- 
ily stirred to activity. The last thing the stocker market needs 
is a boom, as inflation insures a kick-back. 


How many cattle were held back by the break late last 
year cannot be even approximated. Many of these will be 
available this season, especially if prices are attractive. No 
human being can tell twenty-four hours in advance what 
feeders will do, as they frequently act in response to mass- 
psychology. That the majority will want cattle at the market 
goes without saying. That market is yet at the inception of 
the making stage. In an attempt to get as many cattle as pos- 
sible for the money, feeders may sacrifice quality. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., July 3, 1929. 


NDER STRONG DEMAND, good-quality fat cattle found 

a ready outlet at the Denver market during the month of 
June, and a steady advance in prices was registered. Good- 
quality heavy steers, and also good light yearling steers, were 
selling early in June at around $13 to $13.85; by the middle of 
the month best grades had reached $14.15; whereas at the close 
steers were selling at $14 to $14.50, and on July 2 at an extreme 
top of $14.75 for choice-quality heavy grades. Cows that sold 
at around $10 to $11 early in June were selling at $10.75 to 
$11.50 by the middle of the month, and by the close were bring- 
ing around $10 to $11.75. Good-quality heifers were selling 
early in June at $12.50 to $13.25; at the close of the month 
they were bringing from $13.35 to $13.85, while on July 2 an 
extreme top for the season of $14 was realized. Best-quality 
feeder and stocker steers were selling at the close of June at 
$11 to $12.50. 


A prompt recovery of the market from the disastrous 
drop in late May is encouraging to the trade and indicates the 
strong position of the cattle market. Supply of good-quality 
fed cattle in the country is reported to be light, and there is 
every indication that prices will continue on a satisfactory 
plane during the remainder of the marketing season. Trade 
scouts report only a nominal supply of cattle in sight from the 
range country for fall marketing, and it is believed that the 
demand will be strong enough to take them all at prices very 
satisfactory to the range grower. The condition in which the 
cattle arrive at the market from the range territory will have 


a great deal to do with their reeeption. At the present time | 


there is some apprehension that they may not be fat. The 
range country in most sections is dry at the present time, 
although plenty of feed is reported for the cattle. Their con- 
dition at the market depends entirely on whether or not the 
range country receives the moisture necessary to keep the 
grass growing. 

Hogs.—Swine trade was fairly active during the month of 
June, with supply at Denver slightly lower than that of a year 
ago. Extreme top of the market on the closing day of May 
was $10.60; by the middle of June, prices had advanced, until 
the top here was $10.75; while on the closing session, $10.90 


was the practical top, with a few odd sales of good to choice 
hogs up to $11. 

The supply of hogs in the country is reported to be lim- 
ited. The government report on the probable supply of fall 
pigs indicates a shortage, as compared with last year, of nearly 
8 per cent in the entire United States. This report, together 
with reports from the country that the supply of finished hogs 
is somewhat limited, is the cause for the forecast in many 
quarters that the price of hogs is going higher. There are 
those who predict that by the first of August another $1 a 
cwt. will be added to the price at Denver. Whether or not this 
prophecy is realized depends entirely upon supply. 

Sheep.—Sheep trade was fairly active at Denver during 
the month of June, although receipts were considerably less 
than for the same period a year ago. Early in the month 
good-quality spring lambs were selling at around $14.75 to 
$15.50; by the middle of the month best grades had dropped to 
$14.50, while at the close good-quality: spring lambs were sell- 
ing at $13.50 to $13.75. Feeding lambs were in good demand, 
but the supply was comparatively limited. Quotations early in 
the month ranged from $13 to $13.35, whereas at the close 
desirable feeding lambs were selling at $12.50 to $12.75. Ewes 
were in good demand, and the market held up well, with a 
slight increase on some grades. Desirable killer ewes were sell- 
ing at around $6 to $6.50 early in June, while at the close of 
the month the same grades were bringing from $6.50 to $7. 

The lamb crop in many sections of the West is reported 
considerably reduced this spring, and, with a reasonably good 
demand, indications are that the market for feeder lambs will 
remain on a very satisfactory basis throughout the summer. 
Most lamb-feeders made a fair profit on their feeding opera- 
tions during the past feeding season, and the reports from 
the feeding districts indicate that they will be in the market 
for the usual quota of supplies this fall. Many of the north- 
ern Colorado feeders have already contracted their lambs at 
prices which look high at the present market basis. However, 
on account of the short lamb crop, it is possible that many 
of them will not get the number contracted, and many of the 
larger operators are hoping to be able to cheapen their cost 
by the purchase of additional feeding lambs later. 


Horses.—The horse market was fairly active during the 
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month, with a good demand at all the weekly sales and a very 
satisfactory trade. Good-quality heavy work-horses are sell- 
ing on the Denver market at the present time at around $90 
to $150, with fair work-animals selling mostly at $60 to $90. 
Light horses are selling at from $50 down. Good heavy work- 


mules are bringing from $100 up, with a fair grade selling at 
around $50 to $85. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-six markets for the 
month of May, 1929, compared with May, 1928, and for the 
five months ending May, 1929 and 1928: 


RECEIPTS 





Five Months Ending 
ay 











1928 1929 1928 
Onttie* 1,091,819 | 1,188,310 | 5,151,660 | 5,590,416 
Calves..............! 560,724 610,485 | 2,520,060 | 2,644,681 
NE cite cuca 3,374,631 | 3,723,225 |19,280,863 | 22,417,508 
Sheep... 2,169,257 | 1,952,216 | 9,124,292 | 8,438,179 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS+ 
May Five ~— Ending 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Gattie® =... 511,853 520,574 | 2,097,020 | 2,321,836 
Calves.............. 166,372 161,709 689,275 734,708 
ee 1,299,448 | 1,295,606 | 7,300,875 | 8,100,341 
Sheep...............1 1,073,457 993,905 | 4,246,006 | 3,910,833 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


——OOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoeowaeeeeeeeeeeeeelllllleeEeEeEEee 


May Five Months Ending 
May 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
GCattie*............. 262,117 262,727 939,359 | 1,042,763 
Calves............... 26,578 20,652 99,142 95,547 
De iniciencnccae 54,218 65,958 295,011 361,801 
Sheep................ 217,466 204,947 851,661 651,329 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 
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LOCAL SLAUGHTER 





Five Months Ending 








May 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Cattiec®.............. 583,601 666,560 | 3,000,646 | 3,183,012 
Calves.............. 395,603 | 453,822 | 1,826,941 | 1,931,274 
ae 2,083,338 | 2,420,154 | 11,959,657 | 14,289,158 


Sheep...............J 1,100,590 950,604 | 4,863,134 


fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


4,518,525 


*Exclusive of calves. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 
classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on July 1, 
1929, compared with June 3, 1929, and July 2, 1928: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: July 1,1929 June3,1929 July 2,1928 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. $15.00-15.75 $14.75-15.25 $15.00-15.50 

COOUNR Soca ee ae 14.00-15.25 13.75-14.75 14.25-15.00 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)....................-. 14.75-15.75 14.75-15.25 15.00-15.50 

RU Sia icpsokc icecream nccastionccbenccmacsaneiceenees 18.50-14.75 13.75-14.75 14.10-15.00 

meme: (200 the. 00) 6.6 12.25-13.50 12.50-13.75 12.50-14.25 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Clb “Ob “CONOR ce ee 13.25-15.50  18.50-15.25 14.00-15.50 
HEIFERS: 

Chie 60 CRMGG ed oe eee 10.50-14.75 11.50-14.75 11.25-15.25 
COWS: 

ee is i a 8.50-12.00 9.50-12.60 9.75-12.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)................ 12.50-13.50 12.25-13.25 11.75-13.00 

Common to Medium..............-.cc0.---00-+- 9.75-12.25 9.75-12.25 9.50-11.75 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 12.25-13.50 12.25-13.50 11.75-13.00 

Common to Medium....................-.0...--00 9.75-12.25 9.75-12.25 9.25-11.75 
HOGS: 


Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 10.75-11.40  10.40-11.10 10.25-11.15 
LAMBS: 


Medium to Choice (84 to 92 lbs.)........ 12.50-15.00 14.25-16.50  13.50-16.35 


CALIFORNIA LAMBS 


ALIFORNIA this year has marketed the largest crop of 

spring lambs in the history of the industry. Eastern load- 

ings of live lambs from that state, with comparisons, have been 
as below: 


Decks Number 
ENE oS cesiey pieceatavieiee bor permet 3,611 520,274 
BO Sosa tik hun sree cade care ahevereaeties 2,707 884,260 
RE pete crak Nadas case ee rere 2,589 367,553 
tn se Rae ay ae ee ae ee 1,400 228,560 
BO cz t eee hen a eee 1,815 254,100 


Shipments of dressed lambs eastward in 1929 were 58,000; 
in 1928, 60,000; in 1927, 56,000; and in 1926, 59,000. 


REHABILITATION OF FARM FLOCKS 
DEPRESSING PRICES 


J, E. P. 


NLESS CONSUMPTION can be stimulated, further ex- 

pansion of lamb production will necessarily be at lower 
prices. The recent decline in values is suggestive, if not con- 
vincing, of this trend. Slaughter under federal inspection has 
shown rapid gains, and that not enumerated is still larger. 
Imperceptibly the farming region east of the Missouri River 
has been installing small flocks, and in the spring-wheat belt 
this expansion has been promoted by capital furnished by 
railroads. How far the pendulum will swing in the direction 
of expansion can only be conjectured, but symptoms are al- 
ready detected of maximum stocking in the Northwest. The 
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$2 break in lambs during June was an indication that con- 
sumption is lagging, as, whenever the dressed market is in 
receptive mood, sorting is light and buck lambs do not meet 
severe discrimination; but recently sorting has been severe, 
and never in trade history have buck lambs been penalized so 
early in the season. 

Present wool and lamb prices are calculated to curb en- 
thusiasm over production. For half a decade an army of ag- 
ricultural advisers, extension agents, and farm-paper editors 
have been industriously, loquaciously, and persistently extol- 
ling sheep husbandry, both as a measure of farm relief and 
as a soil-renovation agency. The high lamb market last 
winter aroused a veritable furore, ewes at farm sales fetching 
war prices; but the April slump in lambs, as also the break 
in wool, has thrown cold water on farm-flock enterprise. Al- 
though this is not a season for breeding-ewe investment, it is 
probable that, as the summer works along, owners of western 
yearling ewes pressing on the market will be under the neces- 
sity of revising their ideas as to values. Carrying black-face 
ewe lambs into the yearling stage, shearing and selling the 
same year, has been profitable recently, and may be overdone. 
Just at what basis farmers will resume buying, the season’s 
developments will determine; but bankers who finance farm- 
flock loans sense the trend of events, and will insist on in- 
vestment at lower levels, if investment is made. 

The average sheep-minded farmer is disposed to give 
wool undue importance in the operation, whereas the major 
source of flock revenue is the lamb. Such a decline as the 
wool market has registered recently is more likely to deter 
investment in ewes than the slump in lambs. An owner will 
do more mental stewing over a few hundred pounds of wool 
than over a carload of hogs or a drove of steers. Put wool up, 
and a band of ewes resembles good property; break it, and in 
many instances the flock is hustled to the stock-yards. 


Farmers getting back into sheep have not inaterially im- 
proved their methods. Ill-bred, wormy, and debilitated native 
lambs have been as conspicuous as ever in this season’s re- 
ceipts at the market. In June two of the major packing con- 
cerns met the buck-lamb problem by throwing them out of 
ewe and wether bunches, and making an arbitrary penaliza- 
tion of $1 per cwt. Growers squawked at this departure from 
custom, as heretofore buck discrimination has been deferred 
until later in the season, when they became coarse. Had pre- 
liminary notice of the new buying practice been given, there 
would have been no room for criticism, as the buck lamb is 
an obvious anachronism. 

With California, Tennessee, and Kentucky lambs out of 
the way, killers will be dependent on rangers from the north- 
western section, and natives. The western crop has been ad- 
vertised as short, but, such as they are, there will be enough 
lambs to go around. That the percentage of feeders will be 
large is certain, as western ewe bands wintered badly, and a 
cold spring has been responsible for short grass. But farm 
feeders are evidently hungry for lambs; otherwise they would 
not have made a $13 to $13.60 market in June. The whole 
region east of the Missouri River is literally wallowing in feed, 
corn-crop prospects are excellent, and, while small-grain yields 
will not be heavy, most of the oats and barley must be fed 
up. The-early-winter lamb market was highly profitable last 
season, and it will be logical for feeders to expect it to repeat. 
Feeding-lamb inquiry is insistent and numerous. Stock cattle 
are high, and the right kind hard to buy, while lambs come 
reasonably uniform in quality. Many who lost money handling 
cattle last winter will switch to lambs, and probably overdo 
the December and January market, as speculative operators 
overdid the April and May market this year. 

This is not to be construed as a wet blanket or a calamity 
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howl, but the lamb-raising industry has been rehabilitated to 
an extent that is at least suggestive of lower prices. The his- 
tory of the business has been that, whenever the farming re- 
gions went strongly to sheep, values have suffered, and there 
is merit in the cycle theory as applied to production, which 
always trails price closely. At that, a $14 market for new- 
crop lambs should be remunerative. 


UNSATISFACTORY RETURNS ON WOOL 


J. E. P. 


HERE IS, apparently, nothing on which to bull the wool 

market at present.. That bottom has been uncovered is 
consensus of trade opinion. Demand is spasmodic, the evident 
determination of mill operators being to prevent appreciation. 
Recent trade in fine wools has favored buyers; medium wools 
are relatively firm. If the market could be stabilized, it is 
probable that volume would develop. The whole market is 
provokingly spotty. Doubtless the money situation is a fac- 
tor, as there is no disposition to tie up capital in wool at cur- 
rent rates. To emphasize their bearish attitude, manufactur- 
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Cattle, Sheep and Stock Pigs at the 
Sales Pavilion 
at Norfolk, Nebraska, every Friday 


If you want to buy or sell live stock of any kind, try 
our Norfolk market first 


It is the place where buyers and sellers meet 
Phone 500 


NORFOLK LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 
T. O. RINGER, Manager G. C. BENNING, Secretary 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 


CATTLE 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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ers have been making bids that are absurdly low, and with no 
prospect of getting the property. 

Monetary conditions are credited with responsibility for a 
slow piece-goods market. Money has been diverted into spec- 
ulative channels to such an extent that both manufacturers 
and jobbers are keeping stocks down. The wool market is 
highly sympathetic with goods trade under existing credit 
conditions, both weavers and fabric-venders maintaining a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Action or inaction in piece-goods trade 
is immediately reflected in wool circles. Once the goods mar- 
ket shows signs of animation, wool immediately picks up. 


In the West, trade has been, and probably will be, irreg- 
ular. The trend of prices has been lower. In Texas, twelve- 
months wool has sold in a clean range of 85 to 88 cents, with 
an occasional choice clip at 90 cents. In the Soda Springs 
country, medium clips have sold in a range of 30 to 33 cents, 
in the grease, or slightly less than last month. The Rexburg, 
Idaho, pool was taken on Boston account at 30% cents. In 
New Mexico, 25 cents has been a common price, indicating a 
clean cost of 85 to 90 cents at Boston. About 90,000 pounds of 
Indian Reservation wool were taken at 25% cents. Oregon 
growers have resisted lower prices by consigning considerable 
quantities of wool, on the theory that selling conditions will 
improve later on. Wyoming has been both selling and con- 
signing, prices approximating a 90-cent, clean, basis. Utah is 
well sold up, but little buying has been done in Montana. 


In the bright-wool sections, medium wools have changed 
hands at 35 to 38 cents; fine wools, at 28 to 32 cents. In the 
fine sections of Ohio, choice wools have sold at 30 to 32 cents; 
less attractive packages, at 28 cents. Ohio and Michigan medi- 
um wools have moved at 35 to 37 cents. 


That there will be no aggressive buying is evident. Wool- 
manufacturers have adopted a definite and continuous policy 
of last-minute purchasing, for the purpose of reducing cost of 
raw material to a minimum. Everything with two ends is 
under pressure. There is an entire absence of dealer-to-dealer 
trading. In a broad way, it is an unsatisfactory market. 


“I am inclosing my subscription to your stock paper. It is 
worth many times its cost.”—-FRANK LYNN, Node, Wyo. 


DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’ HORNER 


UPS out the horn buttons, 
so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, 
and least painful to the calf. 
Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined. 


Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Send a check for one 


$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
SERUM CO. 


Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 


A New and Different Horn Weight 


No soreness or irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 
Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. 4, 1, 
114, 2-lb. sizes, $1 a pair, f. 0. b. Denver. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 








LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, July 1, 1929 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


















STEERS: 
Good ‘to Choice (1,500 Ibe. Up) ...cnnc2. scccccevscessseceses 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. $14.25-15.25 
NAOONE see eae 13.25-14.25 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.).................. 14.00-15.25 
ARG iiioees eae 13.00-14.25 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.)... 13.85-15.25 
OG resccicecciccito eee tewliomacs 12.75-14.00 
Medium (800 Ibs. up)...........-......-- we 11.25-18.25 
NOMI | . Sicsncetse ee cei eee acaeiees 9.00-11.25 
YEARLING STEERS: 
Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.) ...2..2..... 13.80-15.00 
CI accra ete tele hoe ok 12.75-13.85 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down)...........2.2..000...... 13.25-14.50 
COOU: pcecd ete Rerai eeonineidiees 11.75-13.50 
Common to Medium. 8.25-12.00 
Choice (850 Ibs. up) 11.75-13.75 
OMNES sessccss seen Scotia ated 10.50-13.25 
ROR Sccsiienceeeinrinarrantiae es 9.00-11.75 
COWS: 
Choice 10.25-11.50 
GUE saiiitctee ee ke cctees 8.50-10.25 
Commion to Modium:.:....2.....ca. 6.75- 8.50 
Low Cutters and Cutters...........0.......... 5.50- 6.75 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice......... 9.00-10.25 
Cutters to Medium. 7.00- 9.00 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice (500 Ibs. down)...... 8.50-12.50 
Cae: ta CN cao ee 6.00- 8.50 
VEALERS: 
00d G6 RAIDING css ae dnaricnte 10.00-13.00 
WAIMURINS, Spo csecncesttenn seins sceccapeceiop icons enna 8.50-10.00 
Culls to Common 6.00- 8.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 lbs. up)............ 11.25-13.25 
Common to Medium........................0+ 9.25-11.25 
Good to Choice (800 lbs. down)...... 11.25-13.75 
Common to Medium....................... ... §8.50-11.50 
HEIFERS: 
(sO: bb RE icicecrann 10.00-12.00 
Common to Medium...............0............ 8.00-10.00 
COWS: 
CCIE: eh sce cesiice 7.50- 8.25 
Common to Medium.........................-+- 6.25- 7.50 
CALVES: 
RGR: Co A steed csc liicste Ae 11.50-14.00 
NINN Beisciiccee pessoas 9.50-11.50 
HOGS 


Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $10.00-10.75 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 10.50-10.90 
Light Weights, Medium to Choice.......... 10.25-10.90 


Light Lights, Medium to Choice............... 9.85-10.85 
MAR PIO © iiscccisesstaassd dace ciacesingecotoniaaes 9.00-10.00 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... .22...0........0000+ 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch..... 9.00-10.50 


KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
$13.75-15.35 


14.50-15.50 
13.75-14.50 
14.50-15.50 
13.75-14.50 
14.50-15.50 
13.40-14.50 
12.15-13.40 
10.00-12.15 


14.25-15.50 
13.25-14.25 


13.50-14.50 
12.25-13.50 
9.00-12.25 
12.00-14.00 
10.60-12.00 
9.00-10.60 


10.50-11.75 
8.75-10.50 
7.75- 8.75 
6.00- 7.75 


9.25-10.50 
7.25- 9.25 


12.00-14.50 
9.50-12.00 
6.75- 9.50 


11.75-13.50 
9.75-11.75 
12.00-14.00 
8.50-12.00 


10.00-11.75 
8.25-10.00 
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11.75-14.25 
9.25-11.75 


$10.25-10.95 
10.50-11.05 
10.45-11.05 
10.00-10.95 
8.75-10.00 
9.90-11.00 
9.90-11.00 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 





LAMBS: 
Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down)............ $13.25-14.50 
Medium (92 lbs. down).................-- .-- 12.00-13.25 
Culls to Common (all weights) ............ 9.00-12.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down).... 8.25-11.50 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 5.25- 6.75 
Medium to Choice (120 to 150 lbs.).... 5.00- 6.50 
Medium to Choice (all weights).......... 2.00- 5.25 


$13.75-14.50 
12.50-13.75 
10.00-12.50 


8.00-12.25 
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DENVER 
$13.80-14.75 
13.10-13.80 
13.85-14.75 
13.10-13.85 
13.80-14.65 
13.00-13.80 
11.75-13.00 
9.60-11.75 


13.60-14.50 
12.90-13.60 


13.35-14.00 
12.00-13.50 

8.50-12.25 
12.40-13.65 
11.25-13.15 
10.25-12.00 


11.10-11.90 
9.75-11.10 
7.60- 9.75 
5.25- 7.60 


8.65-10.00 
6.60- 8.65 


10.50-13.75 
6.50-10.50 


14.00-17.00 
11.75-14.00 
7.50-11.75 


11.35-13.00 
8.50-11.35 
11.60-13.60 
8.40-11.60 


9.65-11.25 
7.85- 9.65 


8.00- 9.10 
6.75- 8.00 


11.50-13.50 
9.25-11.50 


$ 9.60-10.75 
10.40-10.95 
10.25-10.90 
10.25-10.85 
8.00- 8.75 


$13.50-14.00 
12.25-13.50 
10.50-12.25 

















July, 1929 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED MEATS 


Monday, July 1, 1929 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
NEUE Sicsesociccoscencinsecanpaaniamacaaceisonsannuebanaeiows $22.00-23.00 $22.50-23.00 $23.50-24.50 
CR ekocetemee te 21.00-22.00 22.00-22.50 23.00-24.00 

STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

CI icicsscthecksss ttm cecseedhases berdoteneacaeebmsniseoi SZGO2BGO  socecssccieieccsess 23.00-24.50 
IE cree es oA SEBOEEBO  avcicccteccsacss 23.00-24.00 

STEERS (500 !bs. up): 

IN 5 ccietee ceca cvetthccten cecneriedniieanng. ee 21.00-22.00 19.00-22.50 
I sicccrs Eh ics oaig Sita enticlotasinles sotciine! “inleapatonilaabden 17.00-19.00 

YEARLING STEERS (300 to 550 Ibs.) : 

WENN cicssccs cal sincraccnacactclatodoestcosaidstoasthewepeiascthitle BREE kshikiie 23.50-25.00 
I seers TR cates 23.00-24.50 
I sa Sect cic ocsccnceh ainentenioen SEM tiniest <aciieosmen 

COWS: 

ROOD cc ee ae eel 18.50-19.50 18.00-18.50 19.00-21.00 
PINE * six icnscacucspiphnhcacnd dekébucaabceiieacinibaannticeed 16.50-18.50 17.00-18.00 17.50-19.00 
I © Sn onions tected asecnas 15.00-16.50 16.50-17.00 16.50-17.50 
VEALERS: 
CE aii a etic 25.00-26.00 23.00-25.00 26.00-28.00 
NIUE, casa Sasiseictsiciccocackc Actee ea seisoccesconaisccetouniichdabsghaentan 23.00-25.00 21.00-23.00 24.00-26.00 
INE oiicdeiceiceeemtinleneeemeees 21.00-23.00 19.00-21.00 23.00-25.00 
COMIN, ccstsicncsniccccccicencowctstenivetionoticnianienin 19.00-21.00 18.00-19.00 21.00-23.00 

CALVES 
CME | ei eh cnn He. een 22.00-24.00 
CII svscin sacs cotiscesincttcicctnlinmpncasneniansneds 19.00-20.00 18.00-19.00 20.00-22.00 
MR, ose renee 18.00-19.00 16.00-18.00 19.00-20.00 
CRIN ask see oe cioceereeectepepenl 17.00-18.00 15.00-16.00 17.00-19.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (38 lbs. down) : 


RE sscooricaseecncecnniecbmidaaasaessuassions $29.00-30.00 $30,00-31.00 $31.00-32.00 
aia ches reeeceiseeeenn 28.00-29.00 29.00-30.00 29.00-31.00 
SEPUMI  h incense paiacisincelaarneie 24.00-27.00 27.00-29.00 26.00-29.00 
II. cccciinstatscecscriccmenentccentindesoacsaiianas 19.00-23.00 24.00-27.00 24.00-26.00 
LAMBS (389 ta 45 lbs.) : 
MCI. ccicnctscs sida ctuscwcsedelicedasias duiedsbanembiliomranntie 28.00-29.00 29.00-30.00 31.00-32.00 
I aise ceca thn ccicacasaeedaeadabelabactigteniintn 27.00-28.00  28.00-29.00 29.00-31.00 
SI. Gectakitideierinccamicncpaisuencinccneomdinansoigdcat 23.00-26.00  26.00-28.00  26.00-29.00 
CII aseecncaditcscceseettaSeicsctceenccndeounaiebicaensees 19.00-22.00 23.00-26.00 24.00-26.00 
MUTTON (Ewes, 70 lbs. down) : 
GI side cSicisiewicei meena 13.00-14.00 13.00-14.00 14.00-15.00 
PI sissies seecesiastslsacteaedsbenenscensonsaeaenieee 11.00-13.00 11.00-13.00 13.00-14.00 
CI ceiccicicceteatncnncieccntecnmatnanionsaneen 10.00-11.00 10.00-11.00 12.00-13.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
eR Te Bi i sianccsccnstncececeentevnnccevnvescntcnatene $24.00-26.00 $23.50-25.00 24.00-26.00 
Sea te ik erences 23.00-25.00 23.00-24.50 23.00-25.00 
RBRG TR DW aicscascrcsiccnineiecttties 21.00-23.00 21.50-23.00 20.00-23.00 
TN a aici nccciee vce catrcecncsdtnrsnsieces 17.50-18.50 18.50-20.50 18.00-21.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
B and cured meats on June 1, 1929, as compared with June 
1, 1928, and average holdings on that date for the last five 
years (in pounds) : 





Five-Year 


Commodity June 1, 1929 June 1, 1928 


Average 

Frozen beef.......... 39,877,000 20,654,000 32,939,000 
Cured beef*.......... 17,265,000 16,558,000 23,240,000 
Lamb and muttor 2,458,000 1,276,000 1,674,000 
Frozen pork......... 256,453,000 289,825,000 200,261,000 
Dry salt pork*..... 172,446,000 169,663,000 159,582,000 
Pickled pork’...... 442,512,000 459,878,000 424,400,000 
Miscellaneous...... 82,099,000 64,846,000 64,553,000 

"POSEN. sc02ssccsck 1,013,110,000 | 1,022,700,000 906,649,000 
TI escnissctistitanisiel 183,688,000 186,073,000 134,223,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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IMPROVEMENT NOTED IN HIDES 
J. E. P. 


IDES have been gradually working into stronger posi- 

tion. Heavy packer steer hides that were difficult to 
move around 14 cents were up to 18 cents by the end of June, 
and at that juncture the market appeared to have a firm un- 
dertone. Packers were closely sold up on heavy Texas and 
butts, and could have sold more at 16% cents. Heavy native 
cows went to 17% cents, and Colorado steers to 16 cents. 
Packers were asking 17 cents for branded cows and 17% cents 
for light native cows, tanners bidding one-half cent under 
these figures, without getting anything. Native bulls went to 
12% cents. 

Independent packer hides joined the procession, 17 cents 
being paid for 25- to 50-pound native cows and steers, 16% 
cents for 50-pound, and 16 cents for all-weights. 

All-weight country hides were quotable to 13% cents, 
with 14 cents asked. Sixty-pound cows and steers were 12% 
cents bid and 13 cents asked; buff weights, 45 to 60 pounds, 
being held at 14 cents. Bulls were steady at 10 to 10% cents, 
and all-weight country brands were priced at 11% to 12 cents, 
less freight to Chicago. 

Horse hides were worth $4.75 to $5.25 for mixed descrip- 
tions, and straight renderers were priced at $5.50 to $6 for 
fat ones and twos. Dry hides are selling at 23 to 24 cents for 
flint all-weights, and salted and culls at regular allowances. 

Dry sheep pelts are listed at 20 to 21 cents per pound, 
depending on quality, and packer shearlings at $1.15 flat. 


Exports of Meat from Brazil 


In spite of the fact that the years since 1924 have been 
extremely dull in the live-stock and meat industry in Brazil, 
exports of meat in 1928 amounted to 65,103 tons—the largest 
total in recent years. Practically all of the meat went to 
Europe. 


Australia’s Wool Crop 


Australia’s wool production for the season 1928-29 is esti- 
mated by the International Institute of Agriculture at, roundly, 
950,000,000 pounds, compared with 865,000,000 pounds last 
season. The total crop of the five principal wool-growing coun- 
tries of the Southern Hemisphere—Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and the Union of South Africa—is given 
as 1,841,000,000 pounds, as against 1,757,000,000 pounds in 
1927-28, 


49 Coming Two-Year-Old Bulls 


FOR SALE NOW—49 coming 2-year-old bulls; 52 
yearling bulls; all in fine condition. 


26 coming 3- 

year-old bred heifers. Strong Anxietys. These cattle 

and prices I know will please you. 

H, C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MISSOURI 
R. R. Station, Armstrong, on C. & A. Ry. 





GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 


years were Shorthorns. 
We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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TRADE REVIEW 





IMPORTS AGAIN EXCEED EXPORTS 


FTER THREE YEARS during which the balance of trade 
A uninterruptedly has been favorable to the United States, 
imports in May, though falling below those of April, again 
exceeded exports in value. The decline is attributed to reduced 
shipments abroad of American raw cotton, and also to some 
extent to the drop in grain prices. The valuation of exports 
and imports of all merchandise for the month of May and the 
eleven months ending May, 1929 and 1928, follows: 








Eleven Months Ending 


May 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
OC 5) $387,000,000 $422,557,000 |$4,985,460,000 |$4,489,182,000 
MET iseccsctsseen 401,000,000 353,981,000 | 3,938,614,000 | 3,831,207,000 


Excess of exports.| $*14,000,000 | $ 68,576,000 |$1,046,846,000 |$ 657,975,000 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, meat products, and animal fats from 
BH the United States for the month of May, 1929, and the 
five months ending May, 1929, as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of the previous years, were as below (in 
pounds) : 
BEEF PRODUCTS 











Five Months Ending 
May May 

1929 1928 1929 1928 
207,479 158,475 1,276,306 860,690 
957,027 875,221 4,046,089 3,398,020 
f 138,416 131,533 1,049,715 1,011,482 
cca etisicinties 6,235,842 6,631,137 29,692,786 27,515,184 
Totals................. 7,538,764 7,796,366 | 36,064,896 32,785,376 


PORK PRODUCTS 










Five Months Ending 

















May 
1929 1928 1929 1928 

Pork, fresh............... 779,775 976,941 5.270,773 6,435,479 
Pork, pickled............ 3,532,191 3,084,527 18.764,528 13,670,041 
I 14,394,761 9,692,364 59.905,279 57,452,875 
Cumberland sides... 860,643 571,463 2.724,460 2,552,989 
Hams and shoulders 11,246,297 11,390,286 55,084,428 55,851,633 
Wiltshire sides........ se 604,491 56,993. 1,954,000 341,884 
Sausage, canned... 236,774 174,025 1.014,341 965,550 
Lard. 64,191,769 wr oaane anaes 342,591,888 
Lard compounds... 288,395 916 1,504,66 2,110,512 
on oe 1,301,257 2,714,453 8,596,188 | 12.985.291 

| Rane 97,436,353 84,479,278 504,786,481 | 494,958,142 








Meat Consumption in Buenos Aires 


Statistics compiled by the municipality of Buenos Aires 
give the following per-capita consumption of meat for that 
city in 1928: beef and veal, 255 pounds; mutton and lamb, 
21.16 pounds; pork, 36.79 pounds; total, 312.95 pounds. This 
makes the inhabitants of the capital of Argentina easily che 
world’s champion meat-eaters. 





ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, June 8, 1929. 

FTER THE WISEACRES and the prophets have delivered 
themselves rather noisily of their opinion that before long 
the United States of America will open its ports to Argentine 
beef, and that Britain, as a consequence, will share the fate of 
Mother Hubbard’s dog, another voice, by no means lacking 
authority, has been heard. Sir Herbert Gibson is in England, 
and few know the Argentine situation better. Incidentally, he 
carries with him credentials as the special representative of 
the Argentine Rural Society. In an interview, he has stated 
his refusal to believe that the United States has the intention 
of lowering its barriers against the entry of Argentine beef, 
and he has similarly given it as his expert view that Argen- 
tina’s cattle resources are unimpoverished. Census figures, 

of course, are unobtainable, but 38,000,000 head is mentioned. 


At this time, when so much discussion of the country’s 
meat resources is heard up and down the land, more interest 
than usual attaches to the official returns just issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture on the number of live stock in England 
and Wales. The figures given are as of June of last year, and, 
as regards cattle, they show that for the first time since 1921 
there was a decrease in England’s herds, which numbered 
6,026,433. This was a reduction of approximately a quarter 
of a million head on the year, which practically eliminated the 
accumulated increase since 1924. All counties, except the four 
in the north, shared in this reduction, more than a quarter of 
which was recorded in the dairy herds, the number of cows 
and heifers in milk or in calf being reduced from 2,750,000 in 
1927 to 70,000 less last year. There was a marked decline in 
the number of cattle two years old and over, the number 
returned in 1928 being 925,980, or 45,500 less than in 1927. In 
the number of cattle between one and two years old there was 
also a decline from 1,226,498 in 1927 to 1,174,956 in 1928. The 
number of calves, 1,119,897, was 78,267 less than a year before. 


The total sheep population of England and Wales in June 
of last year was recorded as 16,389,610—a reduction of 682,665 
on the year. South Wales showed the largest decrease—viz., 
6 per cent. The number of ewes kept for breeding dropped 
from 6,962,142 in 1927 to 6,836,912 in 1928. The number of 
lambs returned last year was 6,981,930—a reduction on the 
year of 306,570. Reductions were relatively heaviest in South 
Wales, where the number of lambs returned was 10.2 per cent 
less than in 1927. There was a fall of 246,005 in the number 
of sheep one year and older (excluding breeding ewes and 
rams), the number returned as on farms in June of last year 
being 2,379,277. The variation in the rate of decrease in the 
number of sheep in this class throughout the country was very 
marked. 

In contrast to other classes of live stock, there was appre- 
ciable addition to the total number of pigs recorded last year 
in England and Wales, the figure, 2,971,043, being the highest 
on record for any year, with the exception of 1924. The in- 
crease on the year was 279,529, which was contributed to by 
all classes, except one in England and three in Wales. 
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Owing to the heavier slaughterings of the different classes 
of live stock for the year, as reckoned at the close of May, 
1928, the total output of meat from farms in England and 
Wales was increased by 2,000,000 cwt., or 13 per cent, as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The following table presents 
the situation concisely: 


ESTIMATED MEAT PRODUCTION IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES 
(Thousands of ewt.) 

















Years M Pi 

(June o May) Beet | Veal Pay pl Meat Total 
Av. 1908-9 to 

1912-18............ 8,262 469 3,881 | 4,981 | 17,593 
7,076 642 2,320 | 5,273 | 15,311 
1986-96................ 6,902 614 2,446 | 6,429 | 16,391 
106-668... 7,200 | 630 2,720 | 5,126 | 15,676 
ee... 7,205 689 3,126 | 4,391 | 15,411 
1927-28................ 7,900 763 3,481 | 5,257 | 17,401 
Av. 1923-24 to 

1927-28... 7,257 667 2,819 | 5,295 | 16,038 


The slaughter of cattle in 1927-28 exceeded that of the 
two previous years by about 10 per cent, and was, in fact, 
rather more than in pre-war years; but, owing to the practice 
of slaughtering cattle at an earlier age than formerly, and to 
the consequent reduction in the average dressed carcass weight, 
the total production of beef, although higher than in the 
previous year by 700,000 cwt., and well above the average for 
the last five years, was about 4 per cent below the pre-war 
average. The increase which has been noticeable in recent 
years in the slaughter of calves was even more pronounced 
during the year 1927-28, when the number drew close to a 
million, as compared with an average of little over half a mil- 
lion in the pre-war years. The estimated production of veal 
at 763,000 cwt. was 14 per cent above the average for the 
last five years, and nearly 300,000 cwt., or 63 per cent, above 
the pre-war average. Slaughterings of sheep and lambs 
showed a further increase during the year, and the total is 
now nearer the pre-war average than the average for the past 
five years. The estimated output of mutton and lamb was 
about 23 per cent above the five-year average, but about 10 
per cent below the pre-war average output. The output of 
pig) meat, though substantially higher than in 1926-27, was 
barely up to the average for the last five years. At 5,257,000 
cwt., it was about 6 per cent above the pre-war average. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S MEAT SUPPLIES 


N THEIR “Review of the Chilled and Frozen Meat Trade” 

for the year 1928, the firm of W. Weddel & Company, Ltd., 
British meat-importers, show a decrease in the quantities of 
frozen and chilled beef, mutton, and lamb imported into the 
United Kingdom from 946,776 long tons, or 2,120,778,240 
pounds, in 1927, to 890,334 tons, or 1,994,348,160 pounds, in 
1928, or a reduction of 6 per cent. This loss falls wholly on 
beef, imports of mutton and lamb showing «a small increase, 
and is due to a substantial drop in shipments from Argentina 
as a result of the shortage of fat cattle in that country brought 
about by the drought in the latter part of 1927, and also to 
more severe sanitary restrictions imposed by the government in 
an effort to stamp out foot-and-mouth disease. 

Market prices in Great Britain during the year were con- 
siderably influenced by shorter supplies of home-grown meat, 
caused by a scarcity of feeding stuffs and the stoppage of im- 
ports of Canadian “store” cattle. “As a source of supply of 
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meat to the United Kingdom, Canada has once more proved 
disappointing,” says the review. “So soon as the American 
cycle of prices swings round to the higher levels, the magnet 
of the nearer market proves irresistible to Canadian pro- 
ducers.” 

On the conditions in the United States which made this 
trade profitable for the Canadian breeder, the report comments 
in a way somewhat at variance with the alarmist note to which 
we have become accustomed in the utterances of British 
writers getting anxious about the sources of their meat supply: 


“In the United States, owing to the unprofitable prices to 
the grower that have prevailed in recent years, a shortage of 
fat cattle began to develop in the second half of 1927, and 
became so pronounced last year that Canada’s surplus was 
absorbed at good prices, and considerable quantities of frozen 
beef were imported from New Zealand. Every day, however, 
that these high prices continued hastened the day when a cor- 
responding swing of the pendulum would take place through 
increased supplies. There is no country in the world where 
high prices will produce the goods so quickly as in the United 
States. Show the American farmer a profit on anything he 
raises, and he appears capable of producing unlimited quanti- 
ties in a very short time. Therefore, if any progress is to be 
made in inducing the United States to take imported meat 
more freely, with moderate duties, it is important that no time 
should be lost. . . . With its large agricultural area, the 
United States should have little difficulty in providing for its 
own meat requirements, once the prices reach a level suffi- 
ciently high to enable its own farmers to raise the animals 
profitably.” 

The review, as usual, is illuminated by highly elaborate 
charts in colors, 


New Slaughter-House for Hamburg 


A new abattoir is to be constructed at Hamburg, into 
which foreign cattle may be taken for slaughter direct from 
the water-front, under the decree going into effect July 1, 1929. 


Subsidy to Beef-Exporters in Rhodesia 
A proposal has been made that the government of Rho- 
desia offer a subsidy of one cent a pound to exporters of beef. 
A company of Rhodesian packers has secured a contract for 
export to Italy of an amount of beef equivalent to 30,000 head 
of slaughter cattle each year. 


German Meat Consumption 
Per-capita consumption of meat in Germany in 1928 was 
118.5 pounds, according to the Prussian Chamber of Agricul- 
ture. In 1927 it was 112.6 pounds. Domestic production ac- 
counted for 91.2 per cent and imports for 8.8 per cent of the 
total quantity of meat consumed in 1928. 








Price as Applied 
to Cowboy Boots 


Do you pay too much for 
hand-made boots? 
Cowmen have answered this 
question by regular repur- 
chases from us. Our hand- 
made boots have proved eco- 
nomical. 


Write for catalog of styles 


Dave Pasada 


1640 Cahuenga Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 












RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


Ranges.—Feed on western ranges im- 
preved during May, except in Arizona 
and California, says the Division of Crop 
and Live Stock Estimates of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Prospects 
were very promising in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and eastern New Mexico, with a 
good outlook for summer feed in the 
northern states east of the Continental 
Divide. Conditions were dry east of the 
Cascade Range in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, with lack of moisture in southern 
Utah, parts of Nevada, Arizona, western 
New Mexico, California, and the lower 
ranges in southern Idaho. 

Cattle.—Cattle showed good gains gen- 
erally over the West, with a slight 
shrinkage in Arizona and no improve- 
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Castrate your Calves 


by the safe, bloodless 
method 


Burdizzo Pincers 


prevent losses and save 
time and labor. Let us 
send you complete infor- 
mation. Write today. 

Weston Mfg. & Supply Co. 
1951 Speer Blv., Denver, Colo. 
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ment in California. Calves had been con- 
tracted at $35 to $45, with a few choice 
ones in the sand-hills of Nebraska at 
slightly higher figures. The calf crop 
was generally good. 

Sheep.—Sheep showed a slight gain in 
condition during May, but were not in so 
good flesh as a year ago, except in Texas 
and New Mexico. Following a severe 
winter, breeding ewes were not in so 
good condition as usual, except in the 
Southwest. Losses of old ewes and 
young lambs had been heavier than nor- 
mal. The lamb crop in Texas and parts 
of New Mexico was generally very good. 
The late lamb crop in other states had 
been affected by dry conditions last fall, 
a severe winter, and unfavorable weather 
during lambing. This situation had re- 
duced the percentage of lambs saved in 
several of the northern and intermoun- 
tain states. Western states had a con- 
siderable increase in breeding ewes dur- 
ing the past year. 


CATTLE ON GRASS IN BLUE STEM 
AND OSAGE REGIONS 


Spring movement of cattle into the 
Flint Hills—now known as the “Blue 
Stem”—section of Kansas and the Osage 
country of Oklahoma is reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
have been about the same as last year. 
From the first of the year until June 1 
about 278,000 cattle moved into the Blue 
Stem pastures, against 276,000 during 
the corresponding period last year, while 









Pender, Nebraska. 
Gentlemen : 
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on June 1 there were 208,000 head on 
pasture in the Osage district; compared 
with 206,000 in 1928. 

Pastures in both states are in excel- 
lent condition, and the cattle are making 
good gains. 


FEWER PIGS BORN THIS SPRING 


A decrease of about 8 per cent in the 
spring pig crop of 1929, as compared 
with that of 1928, is shown by the sur- 
vey of the Department of Agriculture, 
carried out in co-operation with the Post 
Office Department through rural mail- 
carriers. The reduction in the Corn Belt 
states averaged around 6 per cent. In 
all other areas the decrease was heavier, 
being most pronounced in the South. 

Eight per cent would be equivalent to 
about 4,300,000 pigs. 


AGRICULTURAL. YEARBOOK OUT 


The 1928 “Yearbook of Agriculture” is 
now being distributed. This useful vol- 
ume is the third of a series characterized 
by short articles reporting recent devel- 
opments in agricultural science and prac- 
tice. Intended primarily for the general 
reader, rather than for the technician or 
the student, the book is varied in content 
and non-technical in style. It contains 
articles on most aspects of farming, from 
soil preparation to marketing. Besides 
the articles, the book includes the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
(Secretary Jardine’s last report) and the 
customary compilation of agricultural 
statistics. 

Those who cannot get the volume from 
a senator or congressman, or who are 
not on a list to receive it from some 
bureau of the department, may purchase 
a copy for $1.50 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


UTILIZATION OF BROWSE FORAGE 


To determine the practicability of ob- 
taining proper use of the browse forage 
on western range lands, a study by the 
Great Basin Range Experiment Station 
of the Forest Service has been under 
way since 1920. The experiments were 
conducted on a selected range area on the 
Dixie National Forest in southwestern 
Utah. 

Where grasses and weeds make up 15 
per cent or more of the total vegetation 
and about 30 per cent of the palatable 
forage on the range, it was clear that 
grazing should be so managed as to per- 
petuate this herbaceous vegetation, even 
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though much of the browse went un- 
utilized. The carrying capacity of the 
range, it was determined, should be based 
on the amount of the better forage avail- 
able. It was found that shrubs of low 
palatability were always utilized to some 
extent along with the best species, but 
the degree to which such poor browse 
was used could not be accepted as a safe 
criterion of proper utilization. The best 
summer use of browse range is to regu- 
late grazing so that it will not injure the 
more palatable browse and the grasses 
and weeds. 

Where grasses and weeds are in neg- 
ligible proportions, the better browse 
plants should be preserved by managing 
the grazing so that 10 to 20 per cent of 
each year’s growth will be left at the end 
of the season. Browse range is better 
adapted to late spring and fall grazing 
than to full-season use, if more succulent 
feed is available for the midsummer 
period. 

Results of the study have been pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
as Circular 62-C, “The Utilization of 
Browse Forage as Summer Range for 
Cattle in Southwestern Utah.” The bul- 
letin may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


EFFECT OF MACHINE IN 
AGRICULTURE 


How new power machinery and con- 
stant improvement of agricultural tools 
are revolutionizing farm production is set 
forth in a review of “The State of Agri- 
culture” appearing in the December issue 
of the monthly publication of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. The 
gradual displacement of man-power by 
the tractor is illustrated by the following 
examples: 


One man, 2 horses, 12-inch walking- 
plow, can plow 1.6 acres per day. 

One man, 1 tractor, 3-bottom gang- 
plow, can plow 8 to 10 acres per day. 

One man, 4 horses, 7-foot binder, can 
harvest 15 acres of wheat per day. 

One man, tractor, 8-foot binder, can 
harvest 25 acres of wheat per day. 

One man, tractor, 10-foot binder, can 
harvest 35 acres of wheat per day. 


To this is attached a quotation from an 
address delivered before the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers last 
August by Professor E. A. Stewart, 
lately of the University of Minnesota: 


“The large variety of agricultural 
tools now in use, with specialized equip- 
ment for each kind of crop and for use 
with mechanical power, such as corn: 
planters, potato-diggers, corn-harvesters, 
gang-plows, hay-loaders, combine har- 
vesters, etc., are a development of the 
present generation; and modern power 
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farming, with gas tractors, trucks, elec- 
tricity, etc., is now only a baby in swad- 
dling-clothes, an infant of fifteen years 
in the lap of old Mother Agriculture. 


Buy Direct 
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“Machine-farming developments from 
1850 to 1920 have released approximately 
27,000,000 workers from agriculture. 
Picture the undeveloped state of our 
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cities, industries, transportation, and 
above all the entire absence of our mod- 
ern sanitary and labor-freeing homes, 
if we were still required to produce our 
agricultural crops as we did one hundred 
years ago. It takes but little imagina- 
tion to picture our now beautiful country, 
with its marvelous, beautiful cities, as a 
peasant country, ground down under 
long hours of toil, poorly educated peo- 
ple, faced periodically with famine and 
pestilence, with simple, labor-killing 
homes for our families to live in, if farm- 
ing were now carried on as it was in 
1830. 

“While our population in 1950 may be 
six times as great as in 1850, yet it is 
conceivable and probable that the de- 
crease in number of farm workers which 
started to take place in 1910 will con- 
tinue, and by 1950 no more farm workers 
will be required to supply food for a pop- 
ulation of 150,000,000 than were required 
in 1850 for a population of 25,000,000.” 


COW WITH SIX CALVES 


Recently a Holstein cow was slaugh- 
tered at Chicago that contained no less 





Hardy Alfalfa Seed 


pure, $10.00 bushel; Sweet 
Clover, 93% pure, $3.00. Return 
seed if not satisfied. GEORGE 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas 


90% 





Carload each of two-year-old and long 
yearling registered Shorthorn bulls—reds 
and roans; choice breeding; range-raised ; 
heavy-boned and plenty of scale. Price, 
$150 to $175 in car lots. 

Also 280 Hereford cows of desirable ages, 
at $71 per head, with 65 per cent or over 
ealf crop thrown in, F. O. B. shipping 
station. 23 miles east of Fresno. Inspec- 
tion invited. Address 

V. A. CARLYLE 
Star Route, Navelencia, Calif. 


FOR SALE 
Feeder lambs and feeder and 
breeding ewes; stocker steers and 
stocker cattle. Write for list. T. 
L. BENSON, Commission Dealer, 
Naylor Hotel Bldg., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Farm or Ranch Wanted 


What have you? Send complete 
details, with price. 
EMORY GROSS 
North Topeka, Kan. 





FOR LEASE 


Large stock ranch in western Mon- 
tana, with full equipment. 


Box 35 Jens, Montana 


~ 
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than six perfectly formed embryo calves, 
averaging about fifteen pounds in weight. 
Three of them were attached to each lobe 
of the uterus. As many as four calves 
have been found in a single cow on rare 
occasions, but this is the first time, in 
the experience of attendants at the Chi- 
cago stock-yards, that six have been dis- 
covered. 

Too bad that cow could not have lived! 


ANOTHER FERTILE MULE 


‘Another case of mule fecundity is re- 
ported from Cherokee, Oklahoma. The 
paternity of the male colt born to a 
three-year-old mule mare appears to be 
in doubt, but the little fellow is described 
to have “long ears” like his mother, to 
be “very active,” and otherwise to be 
doing well. We have seen his picture, 
and can subscribe to all of this. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
TO BUY BIRD SANCTUARIES 


An expenditure of $8,000,000 during 
the next ten years for the acquisition of 
land suitable for migratory-bird refuges 
is authorized under the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act, signed by the Pres- 
ident on February 18, 1929. The first 
$75,000 will be available after July 1. 


Units selected for refuges will be more 
or less extensive areas of marsh and 
wood land contiguous to or embracing 
water areas, or tracts formerly well 
suited as feeding and nesting grounds, 
but now useless by reason of drainage 
developments or evaporation, and subject 
to restoration to their natural conditions. 

Experience on the Upper Mississippi 
River Wild Life and Fish Refuge has 
shown that the birds soon learn that they 
are safe from molestation in refuge 
areas, and that they quickly multiply. 


THE WORLD’S AUTOMOBILES 


World registration of automobiles on 
January 1, 1929, totaled 32,028,584, we 
learn from statistics made public by the 
Department of Commerce. This number 
includes passenger cars, buses, and 
trucks. A total of 2,262,932 motorcycles 
were in use on the same date. 


The extent to which the United States 
leads in this modern mode of transporta- 
tion will be seen from the fact that 
motor cars of all classes in this country 
numbered 24,629,921, or 76.9 per cent of 
the world’s total. Of passenger cars 
alone, 21,423,597 were found in the 
United States, or 79.32 per cent of the 
world’s aggregate of 27,007,965. This is 
one car for each 5.6 of our population. 
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Second to the United States was the 
United Kingdom, with 1,481,169 motor 
vehicles; France was third, with 1,098,- 
000; Canada fourth, with 1,061,830; Ger- 
many fifth, with 531,000; Australia sixth, 
with 516,695; Argentina seventh, with 
310,805; Italy eighth, with 188,952; 
Brazil ninth, with 165,200; and New Zea- 
land tenth, with 151,454. 


FRANCE CLEANING UP HER 
BATTLEFIELDS 


The stupendous labor of restoring 
France’s battlefields to productivity is to 
be finished this year, except for such 
areas as were so badly torn up that they 
are worthless for any purpose. These 
will be set aside as “red zone parks,” to 
serve as a perpetual reminder to poster- 
ity of the wastefulness of war. 


Of the 7,000,000 acres of land devas- 
tated, 6,500,000 acres have now been 
resown to crops. In this process, 333,- 
000,000 cubic meters of trenches have 
had to be refilled and 14,000 miles of 
barbed wire removed. Fifty-six thou- 
sand kilometers of roads and 5,200 kilo- 
meters of railroads have been recon- 
structed; 14,000 of the 17,616 public 
structures destroyed have been rebuilt; 
all of the 7,000 school buildings demol- 
ished have been re-erected, and half a 
million children have resumed class work. 


In the dangerous work of obliterating 
the traces of war, 2,545 persons have so 
far been killed or injured by unexploded 
shells picked up on the battlefields, or by 
hidden mines set off by touching wires. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Fortunate Indeed.—Peggy—“The man 
I marry must be brave as a lion, but not 
forward; handsome as a Greek god, but 
not conceited; wise as Solomon, but meek 
as a lamb; a man who is kind to every 
woman, but loves only one.” 

Peter—“By Jove! How lucky we met!” 
—Tit-Bits (London). 


Next Best Thing.—Employee—“I have 
been here ten years, doing three men’s 
work for one man’s pay. Now I want 
a raise.” 

Employer (slightly Scotch)—“I can’t 
give you a raise, but if you’ll tell me 
who the other two men are, I’ll discharge 
them.”—Pathfinder. 


Are You a Thunkard?— 


If a male goose we call a gander, 
A male moose must be a mander. 
If one who fails is a failure, 

Then one who quails is a quailure. 


If a female duke is a duchess, 
A female spook must be a spuchess. 
If drinking too hard makes a drunkard, 
Then thinking too hard makes a thunk- 
ard. 
—Boston Transcript. 








National Chamber of Co-operatives 
Now Being Organized 


ECENTLY sixty co-operative marketing leaders at Washington submitted a 
R plan, to be ratified by the various commodity co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations, which proposes a Farmers’ National Chamber of Commerce. The 
plan is sponsored primarily by a committee of eight, which was provided for at the 
meeting of the American Institute of Co-operation in California last year. The 
proposed name, as approved by the co-operative leaders, representing one and one- 
half million members, doing a business last year of more than a billion dollars, is to 
be the National Chamber of Agricultural Co-operatives. 

Representation in this Chamber of Co-operatives will be by commodities, includ- 
ing live stock, wool, grain, cotton, fruits, poultry, and other well-organized commod- 
ities. Before the Chamber goes on record in any matters affecting the member- 
ship, unanimous consent of all representatives must be obtained. Each commodity, 
through its regularly appointed representatives, will first obtain the attitude of their 
membership on all questions of national policy, and that attitude will then govern 
the policy of their delegate representative in the National Chamber. When unani- 
mous agreement cannot be reached, no action will be taken. When agreements are 
reached, the united position of the farmers’ business organizations will be announced 
and will become effective. 

The proposed plan for this national organization is now being ratified by the 
different co-operative associations, all of which will be on record before the first 
meeting of the organization, which will be held during the American Institute of 
Co-operation at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, August 3. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with the following marketing agencies 


Producers Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana Buffalo, New York 

Producers Commission Association Chicago Producers Commission Association 
Kansas City, Missouri Chicago, Illinois 

Producers Live Stock Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
National Stock Yards, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio 

Peoria Producers Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Peoria, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association Michigan Live Stock Exchange 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Detroit, Michigan 

Producers Commission Association Evansville Producers Commission Association 
Sioux City, Iowa Evansville, Indiana 
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